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AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Trinity College Library, Hartford, Connecticut 





Librarian: Donaid B. Engiey 
Architect: R. B. O'Connor and W. H. Kilham, Jr. 


General Contractor: industrial Construction Co 







The new Trinity College Library, hous- 
ing the College's collections and the 
Watkinson Library formerly located in 
downtown Hartford, combines modern, 
functional planning in a_ collegiate 
Gothic quadrangle 










VMP stacks were selected throughout 
for housing the two research collections 
which total 365,000 volumes. In all 
stages of planning, VMP’s specialized 
experience in supplying metal bookstacks 
proved its value 











Call on the VMP Library Planning Serv- 
ice for advice on the use and specifica- 
tions for multi-tier or free-standing book- 
stacks, shelving, carre!l units, book con- 
veyors. VMP also makes MOBILWALI 
movable steel partitions, steel doors and 
frames. Write for complete VMP library 
bookstack equipment catalog, Dept. 
ALA 3 
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VMP carrel units give privacy, comfortable 
working conditions at low cost 
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WITH AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES ON THE STORIES oy 
OF THE CENTURIES, EACH PREPARED 


| 
\ 
4, " 
BY A NOTED HISTORIAN AND SCHOLAR on 





The unique series on the First to the scores of new biographies of promi 
Twentieth Century is just one of the nent living people 
ren faseinat on) n " en oP will The 1955 edition contains 59,000 au 
f 1 in the 1955 Edition of The thoritative article 25,500 page 
I pedia Ame a ‘ with 10.000 illustratior hundreds of 
evi i t to i j ; ‘ ter 
n and chat in « r, extensive 
hundred f important and timely bibliographies, helpful pronunciati , 
NEW subject and a 700-page alphabet and topical 
index——-key to more than a quarter of a 


You will find an outstanding new 62 ae 
mi ' tT ac 


I l ng } ¢ 
a 9 age Library Series; a 60-page Discover the many ways the 1955 Encyclo 
article on Latin America; and such pedia Americana can serve you! Send for 


unique Americana features as Lit your complimentary copy of our 36-page 
erary Allusior ind = Pe nalities, illustrated booklet. Address: School and 
Digests of Plays and Operas, plus Library Division, Americana Corporation. 


Ww: Americana Corporation 


*e* 


2 West 45 Street * New York 36, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


BEATRICE SE REGNIERS and IRENE 
HAAS. A L.ttie House of Your Own. 
Line drawings by Irene Haas. A house 
of your own can be many things, as is 
shown in numerous fascinating draw- 
ings which illuminate the simple, child- 
like text. Ages 5-8. $1.75 


ELEANOR ESTES. A Little Oven. 
A delightful picture book about a small 
American girl and her French friend, 
first told and pictured by Mrs, Estes 
for her own small daughter. 

Ages 4-8. $2.25 


JOHN LANGSTAFF and FEODOR 
ROJANKOVSKY. Frog Went A- 
Courtin’. An American version of the 
well-known ballad, set to an Appalach- 
ian mountain tune. Gay, colorful pic- 
tures, Ages 4-8. $2.50 


WILLIAM LIPKIND. Boy of the 
Islands. Line drawings by Nicolas Mord- 
vinoff. A vivid picture of the life of 
the early Hawaiians. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


YOSHIKO UCHIDA. The Magic Lis- 
tening Cap. Line drawings by the au- 
thor. More Japanese folktales, retold 
with rhythmic simplicity by the editor 
of The Dancing Kettle. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
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Tell Them You Saw Their 


HELEN F. DARINGER. Like a Lady. 
Line drawings by Susan Knight. A hu- 
morous, tender story of 12-year-old 
Johanna’s determination to buy her 
mother a beautiful new dress. 

Ages 9-12. $2.50 


GRACE ALLEN HOGARTH. The Funny 


Guy. Line drawings by Fritz Wegner. 
What the St. Nicholas Magazine meant 
to a lonely little New England girl in 
the early 1900's, especially when she 
could share it with new friends. 

Ages 9-12. $2.95 


LEO SCHNEIDER and MAURICE U. 
AMES. Wings in Your Future. Line 
drawings by Jere Donovan. A lucid ex- 
planation of flying, including jets and 
space flight. Suggested experiments, 
explanatory diagrams. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


ELIZABETH LOW. Hold Fast the 
Dream. A year of studying to be a 
sculptor, partly in a Paris studio, partly 
in Salzburg, Austria, brings to Blithe 
Moreland a deeper understanding of 
herself and of other people. 

Ages 14 up. $3.00 


CARL SANDBURG. Prairie-Town Boy. 
Line drawings by Joe Krush. A short- 
ened version of Always the Young 
Strangers for teen-agers. 

Ages 14 up. $2.75 


Illustration from 
A Little House of Your Own 
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NEW and IMPROVED 


but lower in cost 
GAYLORD BOOKCRAFT KIT 
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HE all-new Bookcraft Kit enables anyone to do all kinds of book repair 

jobs in minimum time. The equipment is complete; all the best and most 

practical materials are at hand. Magic-mend, our liquid plastic adhesive; 
pressure-sensitive tapes; “Permanent Mending Tape”...and the other 
supplies and tools you need to do expert repair work. The container is mod- 
ernized; supplies are arranged in the bottom; roomy compartments for tools 
and additional equipment are above. 









Made of heavy boxboard covered with durable, dark green embossed 
paper, the improved Bookcraft Kit is available for immediate shipment at 
new low cost — $25.95... transportation charges paid. 


FREE... COMPLETE BOOK REPAIR MANUAL 


All-new — not a revision. Gaylords’ “Bookcraft” describes 
the newest and best book-repair methods with factual 
information and step-by-step illustrations. A copy included 
with every Bookcraft Kit! 


lord Brose. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES « STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. © STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Your Library ts 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


AMES 


03 
ea 


£ Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer low maintenance. 


Reading room corner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with 
sloping magazine shelves 


LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY PAMESS 


Established 191° 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 


More on Capitalization 


I came across a statement I had made for the 
use of our graduate students on this matter, The 
statement reads 

Capitalization in Titles In the English lan 
guage nearly all of the words in a sentence are 
in lower case, and uncapitalized, because the words 
ire easier to read that way In as far as good 
English permits the same rules should ipply to 
bibliog: iphies Proper nouns, and the first words 
atter periods should, of course, be capitalized but 
titles of books and articles are in effect sentences 
with the phrase ‘This is an article about 
or “This is a book ibout left out He nee it 
is better to follow good English practice and not 
capitalize the words in a title except is such a 
title is included within the sentence Example 
The social significance of Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities Titles of periodicals may be treated as 
proper nouns and so « ipitalized under the rules 
For foreign languages the rules for capitalization 
follow the rules of the language itself. In German 
for example ill nouns are capit ilized 

his is certainly not the last word on the prob 
lem, but I think it sets it out about as imply is 
is po sible 

James G. Hovcson, director of libraries 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Fort Collins, Colo 
How did we get into this, anyway?—Ed 


Librarian at Home 


What about the proble mot TV? Our youngest 
on has a set and it’s going mu h of the evening 
I still find it hard (and sometimes impossible to 
read a thoughtful book in competition 

Incidentally, I think the home life of librarians 
has been largely neglected in print We should 


know more about it 


Pauw Brxier, head librarian 
Antioch College Library 
Yellow Springs Ohio 


Directory 


My 1954 telephone directory (Washington, D.( 
is still lying on my desk When I think how often 
I used to need big-city directories and how many 
reference minutes were wasted for lack of them, I 
can't bear to throw it away Does anyone want it? 


JANE M. FuLCHER 
Alexandria, Va 
We know what you mean.—Ed 
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OVER 10,000 TITLES 


ae Solve Your Periodical 
BOYS AND GIRLS Filing Problems With 
are listed in MAGA. 
HUNTTING’S 
STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG 


Revised Through 1954 
{vailable in 


Over a Million Sold in 
Last 15 Years — Proof 
Positive of MAGAFILE's 
Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
Magazines and Pam- 





PUBLISHER'S BINDING Quick, folding assembly Phiets! Other uses too! 
HUNTTING QUALITY a ial 
BUCKRAM 39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
PLASTI-KLEER® ECONOM\ FILING NEEDS — LASTING KRAFT. 
BINDING BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
, TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE  FINISH—LA- 
<aesiiner complete selection BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 
0“ 7TrevOoUun« 
PRIMERS AND READERS to Siece pad wate pre Rinnes Deh ae ay 
and EASY BOOKS A "Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate 


ystly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip 
If you have not received your copy, tive Folder at No Obligation. Sample on Request 
send for it today 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


29 Worthington Street 





Springfield 3, Mass. | he AY Crease BS ompany 
Over a Half Century Serving ion Oe Le 
Libraries and Schools MERCHANTS STATLIO 


* Trade-Mark of Bre-Dart Industries, In 


es an oleh oh) 








Announcing .. 


WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


Third Edition 


\s the cooperating publishers, The Grolier Society is pleased to an 
nounce that this new biographical directory will be issued on April 8, 


1955. 

Prepared under the direction of the Council on WHO's WHO IN LIBRARY 
Service, Carl M. White, Chairman, for the School of Library Service. 
Columbia University, the Third Edition will contain information about 
11.775 librarians in the United States and Canada—more than twice as, 
many as appeared in the first edition published in 1933 and 324. more 
than in the 1943 edition. 

The new WH0’s WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE is offered at the prepublication 
price of $5 per copy for all orders received by April u. After public ation 
the price will be $6. Send orders to: 


LIBRARY SERVICE * THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
Publishers of 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE «+ THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
2 West 45th Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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SRD Lauer 





These men are 
“@&) Nobel Prize Winners!” 








AEE Abana 
f 
f Each of these eminent persons has written a 
| signed article for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
1] ENCYCLOPEDIA on an important field of knowl- 
| edge. Together with 4200 other outstanding 
1 persons, they have imparted the highest degree 
of accuracy to THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCY- 
1 | CLOPEDIA 
P ; By engaging the highest authorities and im- 
RRM RI portant authoritative sources, the editors of THE 
{ AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA have 
achieved a standard of accuracy and reliability 
| second to no other set of reference books 
Kr ' j , f ad: ments di ned to focus attention 
on the mar 4 features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES BD 
| CYCLOPEDIA / “ mn uby ‘ 4 f this remark 
‘ ‘tf « 
| ROME A oe 
f gumesemem eieanesitienieea 
: The . { ed men everywhere is 
he © fee ¢ learned. In € I 
I € «¢W 1D rf, in another the 
a eed High Prie 
~~ I © cage g people here in Amer 
‘ : A ‘ hu get tor an rity af wer their 
a | many carching question what greater ofr 
poimue . : : e | higher e exists than the recognized w 














THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


@ 10,000,000 words 











@ 10,000 pages 
@ 50,000 whjects 
@ 15,000 ilivstrations . 
@ Hundreds of full color illustrations 
@ 3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 
@ 40 beavtiful, informative end papers 
@ 190 page world atlas in coler 
@ Thowsends of cross references 
© Complete bibhograpies 


WALTER OL SCOTT 
Chewmen, Editorial Board 


FRANKLIN J MEINE 
Editer.in Chief library Buckram Edition 


Aveilable to schools and libraries only 








bstantial dicount 


Sateloction guaranteed of money refunded 


Se eoecen sccros DE RNCER PRESxw, BNC. to ricmcsn avenue cmcsco 1, numer 
Mm. @tLeeeT, CLRECTOR >, © 179% MICHIGON AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, KLLINOIS 
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COVER 
Prior to the of the 
American Memorial Library in 
Berlin last Fall, the photographer 
snapped this unysual shot of 


openng 


windou action 
These huge windows, promising 


pli nty of light, look upon the li 


br ry § re ading rooms 


in 


polishers 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN” does not impl- 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin” publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinicns 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
“Education Index,” and “Library Liter- 
ature.” 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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The highly organized distribution of anti-freedom propaganda 
lo librarians the 


overseas has created grave national concern 


mounting tide is more like a nightmare 


the lovers of freedom, the opponents seem to tou h off a salvo 
It is frustrating to realize that the individual 


little, is pitted against such directed turbulence 


hower has put it clearly 


President Eisen 
“To spread their falsehoods, the few 


ae ee 


’ 





Staff 


Ransom L. Richardson 


EDITOR 


For every shot fired by 


EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ASSISTANT 


who can do so 


MANAGER 


A. L. Remley 


ADVERTISING 


who seek werld domination POSssess a global organism ceaselessly 


engaged in carrying out the orders of thei: 
masters. To truth. the free 
nations rely largely on the volunteer efforts of 


vive the world the 


individuals 
The ol the 


pressed upon the librarian because of his own 


gravity problem is doubly im 


actions In the local community, he has re 
yweatedly emphasized the importance of the 
00k “in the struggle for the minds of men.” 
But his objective has been that of his immedi 
ate community Phere 
He can help meet the distribution of distorted 


facts by making available quantities of reliable 


he can do something 


statements Prose pictures of a depraved 


America can be countered by pieces of balance 
Phe | 
into a proper relationship with the whole 

Not so 
stantly reminded—and plagued—by reports and 
In the New York Times Book Re 

at sample at random, Dr. Suess 
an English 


and good judgment mart can be absorbed 


overseas Yet the librarian is ‘con 


references 

view, to take 
recently remarked in a review of 
translation of a Japan se novel: “Russia makes 
and no mistake, that the people of Japan 


They do this by 


stire 
read the best Russian novels 
viving translation rights to Japane sé publishers 
practic ally for free 

Since he is subject to a considerable amount 
of reiteration, the individual must prevent him 
self from becoming saturated to the point of 
numbness. The librarian, in addition, should 
not let the knowledge of his 
locally keep him from doing that “little” over 
seas If it that 
concerned with the problem have not yet been 
able to 
support 
example may seem unimpressive even futile 


effectiveness 


is true various orgarm zations 


meet it, they need more, not less 


ALA's activities in this sphers for 
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when placed by themselves against the tre 
mendous bac kdrop of the problem. But this 
is exactly the reason for aligning oneself with 


ALA 


and for promoting in any possible way what 


with the several committees concerned 


the Association may sponsor 


ever programs 
approve or Carry on cooperatively, 

A good example of a spec ific overseas book 
program was exhibited at the recent ALA Mid 
winter Meeting. This was CARE’s “An Ameri 
can Bookshelf,” a library of 99 significant titles 
typical of books “Americans are 
With the cooperation of the publishers, CARE 
has made it to deliver overseas this 
much-needed bookshelf for a total cost of $30 

Here are the categories and a sampling of 
titles History Political Science (16 
America in Perspective, Henry Steele 
mager Philosophy (9). Reconstruction in Phi 
losophy, John Dewey; Biography (8), Autobiog 
raphy, Benjamin Franklin; Education and the 
Arts (5), Art of Teaching, Gilbert Highet; Sci 
ence and Technology (9), The Sea Around Us 
Rachel Carson General (7), Liberal 
Imagination Literature—An 
Max Herzberg 


reading 


possible 


and 
(Com 


Literature 
Lionel Trilling 
This is America 
ed,; Literature—Poetry (5), New Poems, Rolte 
Humphries; Literature—Fiction (31), Moby 
Dick, Herman Melville, and The Caine Mutiny 
Herman Wouk 

Here is the concrete sort of program that 
anyone can get his teeth The librarian 
especially could release some of the frustration 


thologies (9) 


into 


of “not being able to do something about it’ 
by promoting the support of this project far 
and wide. He 


Bookshelf” overseas himself 


could even send “An American 
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People have asked what exactly 
makes librarians so pleased 
’ with our Freeline reading table. 
It is probably a number of 


things. Some people go for ap- 





pearance—and it certainly is a 


handsome table. Others are 





primarily concerned with the 
comfort of the reader, and they 
like the generous amount of 
room between table top and 


chair seat. Most of us like some- 





thing different and fresh; we 


recognize the flair of the Free- There's nothing like a 


line. But all wise administrators 


keep an eye on the future: they 


Pa table 
can see that here is something 


which will please the most for JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 


the longest time. 1716 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 





MEMO TO MEMBERS 


The ALA Da te Committee for 1955=56 is composed of the following: 
Len Ss, Lawson ary, Knoxville, Tennessee, chairman; 
Neal R, Harlow, University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver, B. Ces 
Harriet D. MacPherson, Graduate School of Library Science, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pniladeiphia, Pennsylvania; Arthur S. Parsons, Jr., 
Pubiic Library, Umaha, Nebraska; Helen A. Ridgway, Bureau of Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. The Committee 
earnestly requests the advice and assistance of the membership. Please 
send your recommendations to the chairman or any member of the Committee. 


The ALA Executive Board, during the Midwinter Meeting, gave further 
consideration to the proposed ALA Group Insurance Plan and the legal 
complications reiating to it. The Board also gave careful consideration 
to a project proposal prepared by the American Association of School 
librarians for a revision of School libraries for Today and Tomorrow; 
while accepting the project as an one, action was con ° 
Philadelphia to permit further discussions with the Division and its 
committee on costs involved in the project. Future conference plans 
were further reviewed; especiaily the present state of negotiations for 
the 1960 Joint Conference of the ALA-Canadian Conference. Miss Morton, 
Executive Secretary of CLA, was present for the Midwinter Meeting and 
assisted greatly in our clarification of the details. 


One Session of Council during the Midwinter Meeting was devoted to Prresi- 
dential Reports; this included Reports from the President of ALA and from 
the Presidents of the seven Divisions of ALA. The Reports constituted an 
interesting and informative summary of many ALA programs and activities 
and was well received by those present. 


The ALA Program Committee heid a meeting on January 31 on Program Planning 
for Future iT Conferences, A panel composed of President Mumford, Flora 
B. Ludington, Leslie Heathcote, Patricia Payiore, John S,. Richards, and 
Emerson Greenaway joined with a large and representative audience in a 
discussion of the structure and content of the ALA annual conference. 
Following the discussion, the group decided upon the following recommen- 
dations to the ALA Program Committee: 1) That the Committee be enlarged 
to include representation from the main program planning units of the 
Association; 2) That the Committee appoint a Continuations Committee to 
study and evaluate the views presented at the January 31 Meeting; 3) That 
the Continuations Committee meet with the ALA Program Committee around the 
time of the Philadeiphia Conference for furtherdidcussions; and ) That 
the ALA Program Committee arrange for some evaluation of the Pniiadelphia 
Conference, Members attending the Midwinter Meeting were invited to fill 
out a questionnaire relating to the Annual Conferences, It is expected 
that a resume of the views obtained will appear in the ALA Bulletin, 
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The firm of Cres McCormick, and Paget which has been conducting a 
Management Survey of ALA since Catobee of 1954, made an Interim Report 
before approximateiy 750 members of the Association on Friday of the 
Midwinter Meeting. It is hoped that this Report can be pubiisned in 
an early issue of the ALA Bulletin. The Surveyors wil: complete their 
survey in April, 1955, and a finai Report to the membership is planned 
for the Philadeiphia Conference. 


The ALA Committee on Divisional Relations also reported to Council during 

nter,. he suggestion o e Committee, its recomnendations were 
held for consideration at Philadelphia, along with those of the Management 
Survey. 


Announcement was made ee Midwinter of a new grant, totalling $200,000, 
om the or Adult Education to support a new ALA adult education 

project for 1955-57. Miss Rutn Warncke, now director of the American 

Heritage Project, will be the director of this new project, Tne Library 


in the Community. 


Mr. Robert B. Downs, Director, University of Iilinois Library and Library 
School, and President of ALA, 1952-53, has accepted appointment as Director 
of the University of Ankara Library School for a period of seven months 
from March 1 to September 30, 1955. The ALA is cooperating with the Ford 
Foundation and the University of Ankara in the establishment of the School 
with the following ALA Advisory Committee: Flora B. Ludington, chairman, 
Jack Daiton, and Dougias Bryant. 


The ALA Executive Board plans a speciai spring meeting, May 1-16, to receive 
consider the finai report and recommendations of the ALA Management Survey. 

The Board will meet during the Philadeiphia Conference on Saturday, July 2, 

afternoon and evening; Tuesday, July 5, morning; Thursday, July 7, afternoon; 

and will meet at a luncheon on Monday, July 4, with the Presidents and other 

representatives of ALA Divisions, The fall meeting of the Board has been 

set for November 11-13 in Chicago. 


The ALA Membership Directory was issued eariy in February and has been sent, 
as a perquisite oF beth, to Institutional and Special Members; it is 


aiso for sale at a price of $5.00. 


Bird 


; David H, Clift 
February 11, 1955 Executive Secretary 
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It starts with a question—just one. “How 
does the telephone carry my voice?” Sue 
wonders She knows she ll find the answer in 
Tue Book or Know.ence. And in a few sec- 
in an article as technically 


onds she has it 
correct as careful revision can make it. Last 
vear alone. / oul of every / page SMase omple tely 
changed , , . an example of the continuous re- 
vision that keeps this reference work modern, But 
Sue doesn't stop there Intrigued by the 
graphic ‘news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, she looks to see what 
the next article holds... and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly how a 
telephone works is buzzing with facts on the 


life of Caesar! 





Here is a reference work that is unique 
because it actually makes the child want to 
read. Here is a work that thinks the way the 
child does, in ever-widening areas of interest 
stimulates the curiosity that is the 
librarian’s greatest ally ... helps in every 
way to reinforce the librarian’s effort. 
Put into use, THe Book or KNOWLEDGE 
. with its 20 large volumes covering 7,600 
pages, its 12,700 informative pictures (hun- 
dreds in full color) and over 40,000 alpha- 
betized index relerenc Cs and cross references 
, is proving itself a valuable asset in 
libraries everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on 
the latest edition of Tut Book of KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND BUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Ene yelopedia Americana, Grolier Enc yelopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topic al Ene yclopedia Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science, 
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The Undetermined Profession 


JoHN MACKENZIE Cory 


This article is based on a paper presented at 
the annual conference of the New York Library 
Association, Buffalo, N.Y., October 7, 1954. Since 
it was necessary to change the original title, Mr. 
Cory wrote: “Mr. David Clift, Executive Secretary 
of the American Library Association, has on oc- 
casion referred to librarianship as the ‘determined’ 
profession. While it may be that librarians are 
‘determined’ I would argue that the professional 
aspects of this work are still ‘undetermined’.” 


The inquiring librarian or prospective li 
brarian frequently raises questions about the 
work he has chosen or is considering. We 
need to find answers to these questions or, 
at least, to exert our intellects and to apply 
our experience in seeking answers even if they 
are tentative or negative. 

What, then, are some of the questions that 
may be troubling us; or, if we are mistakenly 
serene and untroubled, what may be troubling 
our junior colleagues and prospective col 
leagues? Here are some examples: 

1. Is there a profession of librarianship? 
2. What are the professional aspects of the 
work that justify all the training demanded? 
3. When will I be able to concentrate on 
professional -rather than non-professional 
tasks? 
4. How soon can I expect to be a library 
administrator or executive? 
(Rarely—all too rarely) What can I do to 
maintain and improve the standards of li- 
brary work? 


wt 


Some of these questions have been debated 
for decades; very few of them have been 
answered conclusively; they keep being asked; 
what new light can we shed on them? 

Let me first present two conflicting quotations 
from the library literature, two statements sepa- 
rated in time by 70 years: 


First: 
Sec ond: 


“Librarianship is a service occupation.” 
“In the past few years the work of a li- 
brarian has come to be regarded as a 
distinct profession, affording opportuni- 
ties of usefulness in the educational field 
inferior to no other and requiring superior 
abilities to discharge its duties well. The 
librarian is ceasing to be a mere jailer of 
books, and is becoming an aggressive 
force in his own community. There i 
a growing call for trained librarians 
animated by the modern library spirit.” 
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You may be thinking, “How far we have 
come in 70 years. We are really making prog- 
ress.” Let me quickly disillusion you. The 
first quotation, de scribing librarianship as a 
service occ upation, is the recent one, od 
in Dr. Alice Bryan’s “The Public Librarian,” 





chief, Circulation Depart 
ment, New York Public I 
brary, served as ALA Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1948-51. Mr. 
Cory last appeared in our 
pages in April 1954. 
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the last volume of the Public Library Inquiry. 
The other, more flattering, description is from 
Melvil Dewey's statement 70 years ago that 
led to the establishment of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Economy (quoted 


from Dr. Ray Trautmé an’s new history of the 
School). 
Have we, then, retrogressed? Or was Mel- 


vil Dewey engaged in a little wishful thinking? 
Probably neither of these. We should re 
member that Dr. Bryan was observing a 
national cross-section of librarians from a de 
tached, scientific point of view. Probably her 
comments on the 5000 librarians of Melvil 
Dewey's time, almost none of them specially 
trained for librarianship, would have beer 
much more unfavorable than her current con- 
clusions. However, today the Public 
Library Inquiry found that only a third of the 
work done in public libraries might rope rly 
be considered professional. And of the “pro 
fessional” librarians performing these profes 
sional tasks only two-fifths had a year of 
professional] training and only three- fifths were 
college graduates! Who can say that Dr. Bryan 
was unjustified in her remarks? 

More significantly, Melvil Dewey would 
quickly have denied that he was an impartial, 
detached, scientific observer. He spoke from 
deep personal conviction—and it is my con- 
sidered opinion that his deep personal convic- 
tion was the principal factor in making him, at 


even 
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least, a professional. We shall return to this 
point later. 

Well, you may ask, just what is a profession? 
The three classic professions were medicine, 
law and theology, all possessing long traditions 
of dignity, social responsibility, intellectual 
discipline, and a personal service philosophy, 
thus showing a close relationship with librarian- 
ship. This relationship can be carried too far, 
however, and few of us would hold with the 
late Pierce Butler that “the librarian has come 
to conceive his office as a secular priesthood, 
administering a cultural communion to indi- 
vidual souls.” 

Librarians are not the only ones attracted by 
the high prestige of the classic professions to 
draw flattering comparisons. As Robert Leigh 
wints out, the term and the comparison have 
an appropriated by such learned occupations 
as teac a architecture, engineering, and 
journalism, and more recently by less learned 
groups such as advertisers, undertakers, chirop- 
odists, dancing masters, and cosme tologists. 
Even Melvil Dewey's jailer of books might 
now claim to be a professional pe nalogist. 

The distinguished educator, Ralph Tyler, 
lists two characteristics of a profession: the 
existence of a recognized code of ethics and 
the basing of techniques of operation upon 
principles rather than rule of thumb procedures 
or simple routine skills. 

Do rae have a code of ethics? They 
do indeed. Adopted by the American a 
Association in 1938 it contains 28 rather ideal- 
istic but highly practical and significant points. 
Having produced a code of ethics as a prerequi 
site of professionalism it is my impression that 
librarians then rested on their laurels and, 
however ethical they may be in practice, have 
already forgotten their fine statement. Prob 
ably few librarians have ever read it. 

Nevertheless the adoption of such a code and 
substantial, though hardly conscious compli- 
ance with it contribute definitely to the profes- 
sional status of our work. As in the case of 
Melvil Dewey, we can be most nearly profes 
sional by the intense personal conviction that 
our work is not only learned but honorable and 
guided by deeply humanitarian and intellectual 
principles. 

This position is perhaps most clearly stated 
for another learned discipline—the theater— 
clearly stated in Richard Aldrich’s new biog- 
raphy of his wife, Gertrude Lawrence, of whom 
he says, “She never undertook a task, however 
humble, that she did not give it her undivided 
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attention and try to do it expertly. She was 
never less than professional.” 

An attitude of practical devotion to one’s 
work is therefore one of the prime requisites of 
a profession. This attitude is impressively wide- 
spread among librarians and may, at its finest, 
make even the most humble tasks professional. 

Tyler's definition implies however that this 
is not enough. In effect we must have not only 
the right attitude but we must be using more 
than routine skills and must be properly quali- 
fied in the techniques and masters of the prin- 
ciples involved. In the Public Library Inquiry, 
there has been recognition that we do possess 
some specialized, communicable techniques 
based upon: (1) prolonged intellectual training; 
(2) a content of training that includes general- 
ization or principles; (3) operations that involve 
complex judgments in applying general know] 
edge to specific uses. 

Librarians possess other characteristics 
usually identified with professional groups. 
For example, their specialized schools are 
generally associated with universities, often at 
the graduate level, and engaged in inquiry as 
well as training. Like other professional groups 
librarians are organized (to the hilt) into pro- 
fessional associations. They have developed 
a body of serious literature about their work. 
They demonstrate some aspects of professional 
exclusiveness sometimes based on fich stand 
ards (e.g. state certification) and sometimes less 
agreeably expressed (e.g., | snobbishness). 
Finally, they have studied their work and tried 
to distinguish between the professional and the 
non-professional] té isks. 

To summarize the answer to our first ques- 
tion, “Is there a profession of librarianship?” 
let us accept, for the moment at least, a com 
posite of the above conclusions and those of the 
Public Library Inquiry 

There are many thoroughly professional li- 
brarians; there are identifiable professional prin- 
ciples and tasks; but librarianship as a whole 
may best be categorized as a Killed service 
occupation on its way to becoming an accepted 
profession. 

Personally I see no reason why this should 
not be satisfactory to anyone engaged in or 
considering librarianship as a career, particu- 
larly since each librarian has it within his 
personal power by attitude and performance to 
exceed any limitations that have on identified 
and to become and be recognized as truly 
professional. 

Now our inquiring neophyte asks, “What are 
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the professional aspects of the work that 
justify all the training demanded?” First let us 
see how the differentiation between _profes- 
sional and non-professional tasks has been made 
so far. Second we will see if there are any 
better ways of accomplishing this differentia- 
tion. Third we should characterize the pro- 
fessional tasks so identified. 

There have been many attempts to identify 
and distinguish professional library tasks—by 
individual libraries in their own job analyses; 
by state library associations, notably in Cali 
fornia and New York; and by the ALA Board 
on Personnel Administration, relying largely 
on the California studies. All these can best be 
described as “consensus studies.” The de- 
cisions are made by a group of experienced 
librarians asking themselves such questions as: 
What tasks are now being performed by trained 
librarians? What tasks can only be performed 
by trained librarians? What tasks can best be 
performed by trained librarians? 

In general the tasks identified as professional, 
by whatever means we may use, can probably 
be characterized as the more creative, more in- 
tellectual, more empathetic tasks. By empa- 
thetic, of course, I mean requiring the ability 
to put yourself in the place of the person seek- 
ing library service and thereby learning how 
best to serve him. 

For instance, developing a book collection is 
in my opinion as highly creative a job as com- 
piling an encyclopedia, or as highly creative as 
writing a volume of non-fiction. By making 
patient, intelligent and discriminating choices 
over a long period of time; by skilled detective 
work; by imaginative negotiation; and by sheer 
hard work, a librarian or, even more remark- 
ably, a collaboration of librarians can create 
from the kaleidoscope of recorded racial mem- 
ory an intellectual resource possessing unity, 
vitality and even esthetic values. 

As for classification of such a collection I 
can best quote Miss Baumhofer in a recent 
issue of Special Libraries where she states: 

“Classification, or placing like things in like 
categories, is as skilled an operation as cutting 
a diamond so that its inherent light and sparkle 
become clearly apparent. . . . The sparkling 
classification is produced where the librarian 
has complete intellectual mastery of the con- 
tents of the (collection), sees it in the perspec- 
tive of generations, and regards it with some- 
thing like devotion.” 

When it comes to the public service aspects 
of librarianship, I could wax equally ecstatic. 
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Here, the distillation of experience, the flash 
of insight, the warm interest, are the hall marks 
of professionalism. Whatever the type of 
library, whatever the community, whatever the 
age level served, whatever the category of 
service (i.e., reference, advisory, group work, 
orientation, research, etc.), there is a certain 
point above which the difference between the 
patron’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction is going 
to be measured by the professional attitude, 
training and experience of the librarian. 

These are merely examples of the profes- 
sional characteristics of selected library tasks. 
The list could be extended greatly, However, 
these would seem to indicate that a period of 
formal intellectual discipline is necessary to 
identify, enrich and develop professional li- 
brary skills. 

Moving on to our third main question: 
“When will I be able to concentrate on profes 
sional rather than non-professional tasks?” we 
come to one of the really sore points with the 
junior librarians. Their library education hav- 
ing been finished for all time upon graduation 
from library school; their sense of professional 
exclusiveness having been proudly aroused; 
their practice work or pre-professional work 
having been concluded-—it is quite clear to them 
and abysmally unclear to their supervisors that 
a sharp breaking point has come. From here 
on they need never touch a non-professional 
task and there is no professional job for which 
they are not already qualified. 

I do not mean to sound harsh or lacking in 
understanding. I felt the same way myself 
many years ago. The best thing that ever 
happened to me seemed like malicious mal- 
assignment at the time. My first supervisor in 
my first professional assignment at the Uni- 
versity of California Library was the late 
Peyton Hurt, then associate librarian, a job I 
myself was privileged to fill there some years 
later. Dr. Hurt hired me as an order bibli- 
ographer and promptly assigned me to the 
shipping and receiving room for one week to 
unpack large crates of foreign books. I was 
furious but I learned a lot—about books and 
book handling methods, yes, but most impor- 
tantly I learned that my professional training 
was far from over. I hadnt learned everything 
in library school about how libraries operate, 
why certain processes are done in a certain 
order, how interdependent the professional and 
non-professional tasks are in a library. 

Some librarians may have had a similar 
initial experience in a very small library rather 








than a very large one and fully realized for the 
first time the significance of the larger units of 
library service studied in library schools. Be- 
cause, however rewarding it may be in many 
other ways, it is a cold fact that the small unit is 
as hard on the staff as it is on the public. The 
Public Library Inquiry found that most li- 
braries are so small that they are obliged to 
combine professional tasks in book selection, 
bibliography, reference, and guidance with the 
simpler technical processes involved in prepar- 
ing, arranging, transporting, recording, and 
circulating library materials. 

But the basic point is that there is no sharp 
dividing line between what you must do only 
before library school graduation and what - 
must do only afterwards. The tasks themselves 
don't normally differentiate that clearly, but 
more importantly, library schoo] graduation is 
only a midpoint in library education. Before 
going to library school a pre-professional] assist- 
ant may very well have demonstrated profes- 
sional attitude and personal skills justifying his 
limited assignment to some professional tasks. 
That does not make those tasks non-professional] 
and therefore should not make them unaccept- 
able to the library school graduate. As in any 
skilled occupation or profession there is a 
gradually increasing scale of difficulty and 
interest in the tasks assigned. Painful and slow 
as the process may seem it provides mastery 
of less difficult tasks before the assignment of 
responsibility for planning and supervising 
those tasks. 

C. C. Williamson and others have, at various 
times, paar a year or two of library in- 
ternship after library school graduation. This 
was never formally adopted as it is in medicine 
but for varying nestle all of us are neces- 
sarily internes. And all of us should plan our 
careers so that they provide for continual 
growth, for increasing complexity of tasks upon 
proven mastery, for continuing professional 
stimulation through organization membership 
and conference participation and for continued 
reading both of autinduedl literature and of 
the general intellectual feast which the li- 
brarian is to serve. I find that the New York 
State certification examinations are sometimes 
criticized on the grounds that library school 
students don’t have the time to read the pro- 
fessional literature necessary to answer some 
of the questions, and presumably also that 
libary school graduates no longer need to read. 
No librarian could conceivably be considered 
professional without a broad knowledge of his 
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professional] literature, and he would cease to 
be professional the day he stopped reading it 
no matter how many prior degrees he had. 

I do not mean to maly that advancement in 
librarianship is slow and tedious. It can be as 
fast as the individual wishes. Demonstrated 
capacity for higher assignment and a certain 
mobility to take advantage of the best oppor- 
tunities are all that is required. Merit is i 
sure to be recognized. Remember that the 
truly professional librarian is still a rare treas- 
ure. Without undue delay each jewel will find 
its proper setting. 

All right, “How soon can I expect to be a 
library administrator or executive?” A shorter 
time than is supposed if you recognize, first, 
that in a small library the library administrator 
must still be willing to perform an assortment 
of non-professional tasks along with his more 
rewarding duties; and, second, that in a large 
library system the administrator may be at an 
intermediate level with a complex structure 
surrounding him but he is not any the less an 
administrator nor any the less a professional 
librarian. 

If an executive is considered to be higher 
than an administrator then I must ask if you 
really want to be one. The best description of 
an executive’s duties is a quotation which I 
should like to present by way of discourage- 
ment: 


"An executive has nothing to do” 
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an executive has 


“As everybody knows .. . 
practically nothing to do . . . that is .. . except 
to decide what is to be done . . . to tell some- 
body to do it . . . to listen to reasons why it 
should not be done . . . why it should be done 
by somebody else . . . or why it should be done 
in a different way. 

“To follow up to see if the thing has been 
done . . . to discover that it has not been done 

. , to inquire why it has not been done. . . 
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to listen to excuses from the person who should 
have done it . . . to follow up to see if it has 
been done .. . to discover .. . 
“That it has been done but done incorrectly 
. to point out how it should have been done 
. to conclude that as long as it has been done 
it may as well be left as it is . . . to wouder if it 
is not time to get rid of a person who cannot 
do a thing correctly . . . to reflect that the per- 
son in fault has a wife and seven children and 
that certainly . . . 

“No other executive in the world would put 
up with him for another moment . . . and that 

. in all probability any successor would be 
just as bad and probably worse . to con 
sider how much simpler and better the thing 
would have been done had he done it himself 
in the first place. But that would strike at 
the very foundation of the belief that an ex- 
ecutive has nothing to do!” 

In conclusion. I should like to ask and try 
to answer a question that is not asked as often 
“What can I do to 
May 


as the previous inquiries: 
improve the standards of library work?” 
I suggest the following: 

Maintain a lively professional curiosity. Take 
Execute them 
of humor. 
Cooperate 


your re sponsibilitie s seriously. 
with warm devotion and a sense 
Keep on developing and learning. 
in professional activities. Treat all non-profes- 
sional work as pre-professional. Consider your- 
‘ self a pre-professional except in the increasing 
instances when the warm glow of personal 
satisfaction or public appreciation discloses 
briefly that you have done a truly professional 
job. 


Midwinter Meeting Summary Reports 
The Summary Reports of the Midwinter 


Meeting are now available for $1.50. Order 
from Leo M. Weins, ALA Comptroller, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, II 
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BEE WRIGHT... 


The Cataloger at the ‘‘Carnegie Library in 
Bookville” has found the secret to fast, 
error-free cataloging of new books with 
Demco’s Hi-Lo Book Pockets. 


TRY THESE 3 EASY STEPS: 


Simply slip the book card into the 
Hi-Lo Book Pocket. 


2 Roll them both into the typewriter. 


Type the call number, author and 

3 title on back flap—tright atthetop . . 
then roll the platen and repeat the 
typing on top of book card. 


No. 286-0 Reinforced Hi-Lo Book Pocket 
like the other Demco pockets is made of 
extra tough, long-wearing stock that resists 
tearing; has a finish that makes printing 
clear and legible. 
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Citizens of Tomorrow 


Manion Horton 


One of the outstanding activities of the Inter- 
national Youth Library in Munich, is a unique 
version of the United Nations Asse mbly which 
convenes at the library once a month, Called 
the General Assembly of the Children’s U nited 
Nations, it is, as the name implies, composed 
of children—all of Munich and varying in age 
from 12 to 16. 

This remarkable body, meeting in parlia- 
mentary style, discusses the international prob 
lems of interest to youth and children. To 
these boys and girls, born and reared in the 
period immediately following World War II, 
the Children’s UN of the International Youth 

Library is not a game. They take the business 
of yromoting international relations very seri 
cule Recently, in a meeting when the rights 
of children were deliberated, an additional sec 
tion to the Children’s Charta was recom- 
mended: “The child must be protected against 
exploitation in times of war. No child should 
be drafted and no weapons put into the hands 
of children.” 

The General Assembly of the Children’s UN, 
patterned after the UN itself, consists of 96 
delegates representing 32 countries. They sit 
alphabe ae y, from Abyssinia and Afghanistan 
to Turkey, Uruguay and U.S.A. On each desk 
is the flag of the country and a sign with its 
name, The president, re presenting F inland 
the vtapquediens representing Denmark, and 
the director of the International Youth Library 
and other advisors, sit at the head table. 

At each meeting, the president, speaking 
with great dignity, introduces two delegates 
who speak about conditions in their countries 
and answer questions from the representatives 


formerly on the staff of the 
City Schools Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif., organized 
the library at the American 
Academy for Girls in Istan- 
bul, Turkey in 1952. Served 

MARION HORTON as ALA consultant to the 
IYL in the winter of 1953 
and again in the fall of 1954 
She leaves Ge rmany about 
Feb. 1 to teach at the Unis 
of Southern Calif. Library 
School for the Spring se- 
mester, 1955 
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American Books in the IYL 





mans sculinen 


Children’s UN of the International Library 
in Munich 


of other countries. To ask a question, the dele- 
gate must rise and wave his flag until recog- 
nized by the chair. Also at each meeting, an 
important question of general interest is pro- 
posed, which always engenders an animated 
discussion. These are recorded on tape and 
afterwards transcribed for radio broadcast all 
over Germany. 

In preparing for the meetings of the General 
Assembly, the children spend many hours doing 
research in the International Youth Library. 
They interview parents or persons who have 
trave ~ and prepare their re ports with great 
Each delegate has a special reason for 
an interest in his chosen country. One boy’s 
father was an engineer in Peru. The mother 
of the delegate from Greece lived in Athens. 
One girl came to Germany as a refugee from 
Afghanistan. One of the boys representing 
Japan chose that country because of his inter 
est in its calligraphy. 

Significant as it is this miniature version of 
the High Assembly gains true perspective only 
when seen against the background of the Inter- 
national Youth Library. The beginning of the 
library, its development and its activities, make 
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an essay on planning for the good world of 
tomorrow. It was in the dark days of 1946 
that Mrs. Jella Lepman, then with the Cultural 
Staff of the American Military Government, 
realized that German children needed food for 
their minds as well as for their bodies. She 
organized an exhibit of children’s books which 
has grown into a representative collection of 
25,000 books from 39 countries. A grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, administered by 
the American Library Association, has been 
supplemented by funds from the Federal Re- 
public at Bonn, the Bavarian State Govern- 
ment, the city of Munich and other German 
sources. In 1953 the Library became an affili 
ated project of UNESCO. 

Under Mrs. Lepman’s direction, 
rubble, all that remained of a once beautiful 
house in a garden, was transformed into a 
library and center for activities connected 
with books—exhibits, book clubs, French, Eng- 
lish and Italian classes, writing and producing 
children’s plays and marionette shows, looking 
at motion pictures, painting pictures, listening 
to music. On the ground floor are reading 
rooms always gay with bright curtains and 
fresh flowers. In one room are picture books 
for little children from many countries. A 
fascinating collection of alphabet books is dis 
played in one corner. Here the French ABC 
de Babar stands near All Around the Town 
and the City and Country ABC, the Italian 
ABC Degli Animali and the Portuguese Alpha- 
beto Para os Pequeninos, with other titles from 
many other countries. No matter what the 
child’s native country is, he discovers from the 
pictures that “e” stands for elephant, and “z’ 
for zebra for children in many parts of the 
world, An older reader observes with interest 
the way in which the distinctive characteristics 
of each country are revealed by the format of 
books, in type, color and style of illustrations. 

Other rooms on the ground floor contain the 
collections for readers of 7 to 12 or 13 years, 
and for boys and girls still older. An unusual 
section shows many editions of Grimm, Ander- 
sen, Pinocchio, Heidi, Robinson Crusoe, Treas- 
ure Island and Tom Sawyer in different lan 
guages 

On the floor above are offices, the collection of 
library periodicals and the exhibit room. Here 
are displayed annually the books of the year. 
In November and December 1953, 25,000 
books for children and young people from 26 
countries were shown. From these 605 were 
selected for a travelling exhibit which was sent 


a heap of 
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to Vienna, Ziirich, Istanbul and Bonn. Wher- 
ever the books are shown authors, illustrators, 
publishers, booksellers and librarians examine 
them and get ideas for new publications. Other 
exhibits, such as photographs of children in the 
Far East, school newspapers, or children’s paint- 
ings from Israel are set up from time to time. 

On the top floor of the Soe is a large room 
for many different activities. Three days each 





HANS SCH URER 


Dr Luther Evans visits the International Youth 
Library, September 1954 


week easels are put in place and groups of 
children ranging in age from 5 to 15 paint 
under the direction of a skilful art teacher, In 
addition to their individual paintings the chil- 
dren collaborate on murals. These may picture 
a village scene in Bavaria, a city street, a fair or 
a holiday festival. In planning and painting 
such a picture, the children learn to work to- 
gether. This is excellent preparation for life 
in a democracy. On Saturdays the easels and 
paint boxes disappear; chairs are set up, and 
motion pictures are shown. At cther times 
plays written by the children are presented, or 
marionette-shows for which the *y have made 
puppets. 

Children flock into the library singly or in 
groups. Often between 200 and 300 children 
come in a single afternoon to read, to review 
books or take part in the language classes, and 
to take books to read at home. The librarians 
give —— guidance to children if they 
wish it, but many boys and girls who have 
been aan to the library for several years 
know how to use the catalog and can find books 
for themselves. 

In the English classes the children read such 
books as Dick and Patty by K. Weigert, Das 
kleine Bilderlexikon by Susanne Ehmcke, with 
words in French, English and German; The 

(Citizens .. . Page 133) 
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KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 


Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10°x7"x 
4" w 164%4"x11%"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete ion riptivefolder 


ex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior $t., Chicago 10, Ii. 


A NEW BOOK on a 
subject of importance 
to every teacher— 


THE ROMANCE of TIME 


By BROOKS PALMER 


Leading authority on 
American timepieces 


4 The author of The Book 
r of American Clocks has 
written this story of 

q telling time, from earli 


anne, Srimallien ee nteat est concepts to today’s 


marvels of accuracy 
The sundial was in use Emphasis on the Ameri 
some six millenniums can contribution, in 


ago cluding “‘the first use 


ful application of mass 
production.” Valuable 
material for every teach 
er and library. Fifty 
four pages of text, 82 
x 11, liberally illus 
trated, 4-color cover 
plastic-bound 
A modern automobile 
Price, $1.00 postpaid clock 


Clock Manufacturers Association of America, Inc 
215A Church St., New Haven, Conn 


A Complete New Installation of BRO-DART Equipment 


MAY WE QUOTE YOU? 


If you are in need of any items of library furniture 
and equipment, whether for immediate purchase or 
future planning, may we quote you? 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


65 E. ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF, 
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answer in his own handwriting 


Hortense Powdermaker in her anthropo 
logical dissection of the Hollywood uppercrust 
expressed dismay at the extent to which the 
word “luck” peppered the autobiographical 
monologues of that dream factory. Like the 
truly objective investigator, she was prepared 
to hear pat tales of carefully plotted and exe- 
cuted plans to reach high estate, and even, 
since she published her interviews anony- 
mously, bald admissions that fame had _ its 
genesis in the coincidence of desire and acqui- 
escence, Instead of any such tales, she found 
the cinema elite ascribing their success to being 

“lucky” at the turning points of destiny. While 
we librarians would be hesitant to admit that 
our profession possesses something of the same 
element, a comparison of the progress of one 
self and one’s colleagues of the same vintage 
sometimes suggests that relative progress is the 
result of something more than application and 
intelligence. My friend Ian Cox is a case in 
point. 

I am approaching the conclusion that Cox 
has an element of “luck” on his side in that he 
seems designed for our age with a fearsome and 
truly enviable prescience. By this I do not 
mean to suggest that he is able to fathom and 
discuss the esoteric depths of theoretical 
physics, nor that he is able. sensibly and con 
vincingly, to see and explain our perplexingly 
cross-hatched socie ty in crisp blacks and whites. 
Rather, I think he is notably endowed when it 
comes to being we ll-equipped for the filling out 
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of the many forms which dot the life course 
of mid-century man, 

During a recent conversation with him | 
spoke, I suppose bitterly, of my ineptitude in 
filling out the employment application forms 
which play so critical a part in the lives of the 
more itinerant members of our profession. To 
my grousing that I felt my inability to write 
the Lord’s prayer on the back of a postage 
stamp should not impede my professional prog- 
ress, he feigned inability to unde srstand, and so 
appreciate, my quandary. On reflection, I 
have decided that Ian’s lack of sympathy 
stemmed not from regarding my complaint as 
trivial and petty, but rather from a complete 
unawareness of its existence. 

A comparison of our handwriting will explain 
what I mean. I was schooled in a system of 
writing known as the McLean Method. This 
required that you write with a free, elbow- 
swinging style, your fingers completely im 
mobilized. It produced, in its successful prac- 


film counselor and reference 
assistant at Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan Public Library was 
formerly on the staff of the 
University of Oregon LA- 
brary. He appeared previ 
ously in our pages in July- 
August 1954. 


GEORGE F. JONES 
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titioners, a spacious, well-rounded script—read- 
able as all getout, but extravagantly indifferent 
to the amount of space consumed. To my writ 
ing teacher—a craggy dame utterly ancient to 
my schoolboy’s eyes—I was but a partial suc 
cess. A well-rounded result eluded me, but I 
was as spacious as the best. 


Typewriter Trips Trauma 


By using a typewriter, I have been able to 
avoid what could easily have matured into a 
deep-seated and significant trauma. But that 
well buried deficiency is dredged up for all to 
see whenever I address myself to a form headed 
“Applicant will please answer all questions in 
his own handwriting.” 

Cox, on the other hand, learned to write in a 
school which evidently taught the older finger 
movement method. His sc ript, as a result, is 
such as would delight the miniaturist—tiny and 
tidy, meticulous, indicative of the greatest care 
in, and control of, the smallest details. Its 
regard for the conservation of paper—suggestive 
of a training ground for Bruce Marshall's de- 
spised Chartered Accountants—enables him to 
give full and frank answers with room to spare. 

But it is not only his advantage in the method 
of giving the required information that I envy 
Cox. The answers which his past requires of 
him seem tailored—wickedly, unfairly—to en 
hance that advantage. His name itself is a 
case in point-Ian Cox; crisp, distinctive, of 
absolutely minimum letterage. Compare this 
to the clumsy George Fredrick Jones with 
which I am encumbered. 

In his far yesterdays, too, Cox seems unfairly 
blessed. ; 

In our fathers’ names my disadvantage is not 
too marked—John Cox against Edward Jones. 
The lack of a middle name on the part of my 
father is the result of a social accident, 
speak: on the Welsh border where he was born 
of plain farming stock, the bestowal of a middle 
name was regarded as aping the gentry, a 
practice which neither impressed one’s betters 
nor warmed one’s peers. But in our mothers’ 
names the unfairness rears: he, with his fine 
tidy script has room to spare after giving the 
comple te answer, Ann Ross Cox: I find myself 
trying to tame my unruly McLean Method to 
the point where the same space will accom 
modate Mary Margaret C thisholm Jones. 

The cruel disparity—cruel in that it weds 
wecise handwriting with concise information 
mut marries the flowing hand to the lengthy 
answer—continues down the line. I try to 


so to 


University of British Columbia 
with Yale, my birthplace, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, against his tidy Rye, N.Y. (I am 
sometimes tempted to abbreviate my native 
province—Texas large with room to spare—to 
its initials, but proximity of the date of birth 
line makes B.C. something not to be used 
thoughtlessly in this youth-centered society). 
How hopeless to pit Blair against North Burn- 
aby Junior and Senior High School, Pratt 
against the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, golf (lan’s hobby) against 
mountaineering, spelunking and bird watching. 

Only in the matter of past employers does 
fate seem to have tried to balance the scales. 
Cox has worked happily for a Miss Hofferstad- 
der and a Dr. Williamson, I equally contentedly 
for a Dr. Hintz and a Mr. Orr. This evidence 
of shrewd stewardship of one of the items 
somewhat within my control affords me a 
minor, but truly salving, satisfaction. 

But as each river somehow, somewhere, 
sometime, comes safely home to sea, so does 
experience teach one to so bear one’s cross as to 
minimize the chafing. The worst result of a 
failure to crowd one answer into the space 
provided was the blotting out of the question 
needed for the subsequent answer. That I have 
settled by adopting what I term the reverse 
progress technique. 


equalize the 


I now start at the final question and work 


back. By this device I am able to answer the 
question before it is shrouded and gone and 
lost forever. I assume that the employer has 
the form so imbedded in his memory as to know 
instinctively just what question I am answering. 

This subterfuge has but dimmed a resent- 
ment against life rather than obliterated it. I 
often wonder whether my old writing teacher, 
in her ignorance of psychology, did not deny 
me a well-adjusted span. She used to sum 
marize her opinion of my efforts by asking 
tauntingly, “Do you want to grow up to be a 
ditchdigger?” In de sspairing moments since | 
have frequently asked myself, “Do not ditch 
diggers carry all pe rtinent information in a pair 
of well-caloused hands?” 


Correction 


“Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi 
cians,” which was incorrectly cited on page 80 
of the February ALA Bulletin, is correctly 
listed in this issue. See the St. Martin’s Press 
advertisement on page 131. 
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“marvel” 


That’s what one enthusiastic librarian calls it .. .“‘a marvel of scientific 
indexing.” 

It’s more than that. The New York Times Index is the only service that 
classifies and summarizes the news alphabetically according to subjects, 
persons and organizations. It gives you a day by day history of the world 
in all its branches of activity -- government, politics, economics, science, 
military affairs, agriculture, religion, the fine arts, etc 

If you are thinking “that’s for me,” why not have us send you The 
Index regularly? Twice-a-month, you'll get a magazine-size book contain- 
ing over 20,000 references to recent news events. Each reference shows 
exactly when (and on what page) the full story appeared in The New York 
Times, or when the event may have been covered by other news sources 
you keep on file. What is more, the important events are summarized, and 
these summaries often provide all the facts you need. 

Yet The New York Times Index is not expensive. A whole year’s service — 
24 issues — costs only $35. And for only $15 more ($50 in all) you can have 
your subscription include a copy of the Cumulative Annual Volume. The 
1954 edition is now being compiled for publication this spring. 

Once you have put The New York Times Index to work in your library, 
you'll never want to be without it. Send your order in today. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX « 229 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
MARCH, 1955 Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 9 
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Travel Costs and Clothing 


CHARLES E. 


It's quite possible that ALA confrerees to 
Philadelphia this summer will be among the 
first to experience the cool comfort of an air 
conditioned Convention Hall where conference 
are scheduled to be held. 

Latest reports indicate that the equipment 
is currently being installed and although a defi- 
nite commitment on completion date could 
not be obtained, it is expected that the instal 
lation will be finished before your arrival. 

Normally, the Delaware Valley is hot and 
humid in July with occasional short-lived 
thundershowers to cool the terrain, Likewise 
the Quaker City’s famed humidity is substan 
tially eased in the wake of the aforemen- 
tioned 20th Century contribution to man’s 
air conditioning. Stores, theaters and 
most hotels offer cooling facilities that provide 


SeSSIONS 


comfort 


a maximum of comfort for sleeping, shopping 
and theater going. 

Milady should bear this in mind when se- 
lecting her convention wardrobe. A _light- 
weight coat, sweater or possibly a stole will 
feel mighty comfortable in some stores and 
theaters. They are also indispensable on cool 
days following summer northeasters. 

For everyday wear, 
summer linens 
form, 


women should include 
and cotton in suit and dress 
Darker colors will offer greater service 


ability since members will probably use public 
conveyance in getting to and from sessions. 


and cottons are considered 
evening wear. Evenings are 
but ladies attending sessions 
a small hat or floral ar- 


Summer _ silks 
fashionable for 
usually hatless, 
may wish to wear 
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ladies 
should 


wardrobe, 


” look, 


the 
“bandbox’ 
» bring an umbrella. 
What a wear is a relatively simple matter 
the male Lightweight suits of 
dacron, tropical worsted or similar type fab 
rics will see him through. A lightweight rain 
coat to protect creases should be brought along 
because of the travel involved from hotel to 
Convention Hall and back. For after 
ing hours and depending upon his pleasure, 
masculine accouterment might include sport 
coat and shirts and slacks. 


rangement. Whatever 
who weny to retain that 
be sure 


for confrere. 


meet 


Business suits are 
satisfactory for most social activities. 

But however careful, many visitors arrive 
on the scene sans certain items forgotten in the 
rush of getting away. This should « 
concern since replacements can readily be ob 
tained in the many stores and shops in the 
city. 

Shopping, of course, offers its own brand 
of appeal. Visitors will surely want to stroll 
along Chestnut and Market Streets where such 
nationally known stores as Bonwit-Teller, 
Wanamaker’s, Gimbel’s, Saks Fifth Avenue, 
Strawbridge & Clothier and Peck and Peck’s 
can be found. A number of small, expensive 
shops are located on Walnut Street. 

Getting to and from Philadelphia is an easy 
matter since the city is adequately serviced by 
plane, train and bus. The new International 
Airport provides luxurious accommodations for 
the air-minded traveler with direct limousine 
service to and from centrally located hotels. 

First class, round trip costs from various 


cause no 
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informational writer in the 
Exhibits and Publicity Dept. 
of The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia is a member of the 
Publicity Committee for the 
1955 ALA Conference. 
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points of the continental compass follow: Los 
Angeles, $293.40; Chicago, $79; Dallas, $158; 
Miami, $134.70; Cleveland, $42.90 and Bos- 
ton, $34.20. 

Similarly, air tourist or coach rates are: Los 
Angeles, $196; Chicago, $62; Dallas, $121.40; 
Miami, $100.20; Cleveland, $42.90 and Bos- 
ton, $34.20 (same as first class). To all plane 
rates add 10% tax. 

For those planning to “ride the rails,” 
rates quoted are: First class, round trip, tax 
included, Los Angeles, $219.19 plus $61.50 for 
a lower berth; Chicago, $77 with $25.42 for 
roomette; Dallas, $115.75 and $47.20 for room- 
ette; Miami, $101.56 and $29.11 from Boston. 
Sleeping accommodations from these two 
points are $40.60 and $15.40 respectively. 

Round trip coach rates are: Los Angeles, 
$150.98; Chicago, $51.81; Dallas, $85.42; 
Miami, $71.28; Boston, $23.87 and from New 
York $6.73. Many of the coach trains require 
reservations and charge $1.10 for each seat. 

For a more leisurely and less expensive trip, 
the overland bus might prove attractive. Rates 
for round-trip tickets including tax are: $109.01 
from Los Angeles; $34.98 from Chicago; 
$52.09, Dallas; $45.54, Miami, and $13.09 and 
$4.46 from Boston and New York. 

Culturally and historically there are more 
places to visit than most visitors will have time 
to see. Such places were noted in the February 
issue and need not be repeated here. 

For the more energetic and fun-loving li- 
brarian, the city offers many challenging op- 
portunities to flex brawn and sinew. Golfing, 
swimming, horseback riding and tennis facili 
ties are plentiful and easily accessible in the 
colorful expanse of Fairmount Park. For such 
activities, the necessary equipment should be 
brought along. Correspondingly, the scenic 
hills and trails about the cooling waters of the 
Wissahickon Creek offer ideal conditions for 
less strenuous activities such as twilight picnics 


and hikes. 


train 
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Devotees of the legitimate theater can look 
forward to first rate productions played midst 
the charm and scenery surrounding Fairmount 
Park's air-conditioned tent theater-in-the- 
round, Playhouse in the Park. Similarly, neigh- 
boring Bucks County is famed for its Bucks 
County Playhouse and the Lambertville Music 
Circus, each offering outstanding Broadway 
plays. 

Robin Hood Dell, the city’s well-known out- 
door concert hall, is a favorite rendezvous for 
music lovers. Concerts are free with tickets 
being distributed on a first-come first-served 
basis. Last season’s performers included 
Roberta Peters, Jose Iturbi, Lily Pons, and 
among others, the inimitable Victor Borge. 

Enthusiastic sports spectators will find the 
“Whiz Kids,” the Philadelphia Phillies National 
League ball team, playing host to the World 
Champion New York Giants for an afternoon 
game on July 3. The Brooklyn Dodgers come 
in for an afternoon doubleheader on July 4 and 
a single game on the 5th under the lights. 

Traditionally, Philadelphia observes Inde 
pe ndence Day with parades, speeche $, picnics 
and other forms of cele bration. This year will 
be no exception. A festival of special lighting 
and patriotic effects will be held at Indepen- 





MES. SANDYS MILLER AND NANCY BELL. 


dence Mall in the late evening. Earlier in the 
day, 9 A.M. to be exact, there will be a special 
children’s Dedication of Freedom in the Dec 
laration Chamber of Independence Hall. 

Whatever your pleasure, you're sure to find 

t; just as you'll find a warm greeting extended 
to you by all Philade ‘Iphia. 

One thing is certain. If Convention Hall is 
ready, you'll surely say this about ALA 1955, 
“cool, real cool.” 
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Overdue Finds 


There are in it (University at Orleans, France) two reasonable fair public libraries, whence 
one may borrow a book to one’s chamber, giving but a note under hand, which is an extraordinary 
custom, and a confidence that has cost many libraries dear.—1644 

The Diary of John Evelyn 
oun? (1950, 1907) evenyMan’s Limmany, vou. 1, p. 69-70 
Submitted by: William H. Patch, documents librarian, University of Wisconsin Library, Madison 


“The best thing for disturbances of the spirit,” replied Merlyn, beginning to puff and blow, 
“is to learn. That is the only thing that never fails. You may grow old and trembling in your 
anatomies, you may lie awake at night listening to the disorder of your veins, you may miss your 
only love and lose your moneys to a monster, you may see the world about you de ‘vastated by 
evil lunatics, or know your honor trampled in the sewers of baser minds. There is only one thing 
for it then—to learn. Learn why the world wags and what wags it. That is the only thing 
which the poor mind can never exhaust, never alienate, never be tortured by, never fear or 
distrust, and never dream of regretting. Learning is the thing for you.” 

r. H. Ware 
The Sword in the Stone 


6, ¥, PUTNAM's sons, 1939, p, 278 


Submited by: Ira Lois Brown, children’s librarian, Carnegie Free Library, Albany, Georgia 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department To be valid 
juotations must be from non-library publications Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used duplic iotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership wi ¢ given to any non-member de 


by the member Address quotations to “Overdue Vinds ALA Bulletin, SD East Huron eet eago 11, Til 


“The bookmobile looks GRAND!” 


Among the numerous en- 
thusiastic comments we re- 
ceive from librarians no one 
point is more frequently men- 
tioned than styling and ap- 
pearance. Naturally we also 
take pride in building book- 
mobiles which are a credit to 
the libraries and communities 
they represent. 


Gerstenslager 
‘2° BOOKMOBILES 
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about Radio and TV 


What Librarians Should Know 


Seymour N, SIEGEL 


It’s time for all of us to recognize that the 
potentialities of television can be called into 
being only when time, energy and resource are 
expende d in direct proportion to expecte d re- 
turns. Among others, librarians must first 
make the distinction between those jobs which 





HAL CAMPBELL 


Mrs. Evelyn Ricker, right, head librarian for 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Inc., being interviewed 
by Marian Simmons, of Rochester Public Library 
staff, on “Gateu ay to Knou ledge” television pro- 
gram. Mrs. Ricker told the television audience 
how the Public Library assists her in research. 
Stewart Coon is the TV cameraman at left 


are right up television's alley and those which 
can be more effectively handled by other 
media, Let's stop talking about TV in general 
and begin thinking about specific television 
programs designed for clearly identified pur- 
poses. 

Television is almost as flexible as radio, if 
it is handled well. The simplest and easiest 
way for librarians to make an appeal over 
television is by means of brief, forceful an- 
nouncements used as public service station 
breaks. It is essential here to learn such tech 
nical requirements as the size of slides, film 
strips or cards that the individual station uses. 
The cost of producing a slide is modest and 
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lends itself to the use of available art work. 
The chief advantage lies in the fact that the li- 
brarian is making full use of an available audi- 
ence already provided by the station. He need 
not contribute anything in the way of program- 
ming. 

The next easiest method of exploiting avail- 
able audiences is to appear on any of the so- 
called interview shows which are continually 
looking for guests. Obviously, if a librarian 
can supply a name individual, who would be 
prepared to carry the ball for the library, it 
becomes increasingly easier to enlist the sym- 
pathetic cooperation of the radio or television 
station. 

Showmanship Necessary 


Finally there is the possibility of presenting 
a regular program under the auspices of the 
library itself. Any book or library program, 
like programs generally, will depend upon 
showmanship for its success. If there is some 
one on the library staff who possesses the 
intangible quality of showmanship he is worth 
his weight in gold many times over. Find the 
person who is inte lligent (and on occasion 
even brilliant) who exudes charm, who likes 
people, who knows books, who is a 
and who can conform to the rehearsal re 
quirements of the station. In other words, 
it is infinitely better to exploit what you have 
than atte mpt to compe te in an area in which 
you are not expert. Unless your library is an 
institution which has dollars to spe nd on 
professional writers and professional actors, 
don't rush into a dramatic production on an 


director of radio communi- 
cation for New York City for 
the past 20 years was presi- 
dent of the National As- 
sociation of Educational 
Broadcasters for 1950-52. 
He was one of the pioneers 
in persuading the Federal 
Communications Commis 
sion to set aside television 
channels for educational 


SEYMOUR N. SIEGEL noncommercial use. 
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amateur basis. Be yourself, be a librarian 
all of your appearances before the camera 


or the microphone, 


Long-term Planning 


Bear in mind, also, that a single program, 
while valuable in itself, is far from me an 
adequate exploitation of either of these mass 
media. Repetition is essential to the learning 
process. On commercial television, no one can 
sell soap on a wide basis until a sufficient time 
has elapsed to build a regular audience and 
make the product appear familiar. Bear in 
mind, also, that it takes a long period of time 
for people to learn of the availability of the 
program that you have on the air. So, while 
it is perfectly all right to experiment with an 
itinerant program or two, your planning should 
be of the long-term variety. 

Since planning time for the staff of your 
own institution might well be costly, always 
add something to your proposed budget of 
time or money for — or audience- 
building. One of the factors of estimated ex- 
yense will be other library projects that will 
a to be by-passed, On the other hand, 
some of those projects may aid the budget by 
being adaptable to radio or television. Straight 
talks, interviews and round tables are the sim 
plest formats, and for the audiences you are 
trying to reach they are as effective as any 
elaborate production program. 

In the world of commercial television, the 
amount of time that may be devoted to public 
service is somewhat limited. The library is 
but one of many institutional and community 
groups which might be clamoring for and seek- 
ing time and facilities on the local television 
or radio station, While the theory is that the 
diversified needs of any segment of the com 
munity must be met, the supply of time for 
public service organizations will always fall 
far short of the demand. This situation, of 
course, does not exist where an educational 
noncommercial station is available. In the 
competitive situation, you will enjoy a decided 
advantage if you approach the station man 
ager with a promotional plan for building an 
audience for your program. In other _— 
if you can do something for the station of « 
constructive nature and are not merely a het. 
in-hand applicant for time, you obviously stand 

better chance of getting on the air. 

Utilizing all of the resources of the library 
such as announcements, notices on bulletin 
boards, articles or reminders in your bulletins, 
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listening groups generated from among your 
book borrowers, announcements on notices, en- 
velopes, or the creation of special bookmarks, 
posters,—all can be regularly utilized to build 
audiences and impress station managers. 

(1) In summing up, remember that a short 
spot on an already existing program may bring 


you infinitely more viewers and _ listeners 
than a half-hour broadcast which must at- 
tempt to find its own audience. Take ad- 


vantage of audience loyalty already existing 
with well-established pe rsonalities. 

(2) Make use of existing newscast schedules. 
Release stories to stations specially tailored for 
them. Have a discussion with local newscast- 
ers and find out what their requirements are. 
Many of them make use of so-called “feature 
items” which you may be able to provide from 
time to time and which will carry a mention 
of your institution. 

(3) Take full advantage of the many exist 
ing “personality programs,” most of which are 
beamed at the women’s audience. Here again, 
individual advance interviews with masters of 
ceremonies and others will result in a complete 
delineation of individual requirements. 

(4) Of course, there are always the existing 
dramatic programs locally produced which 
— be keyed to your partic vular problem. 

(5) At any event, be sure that your rela- 
tions with the station are meticulous in all 
respects. Let one person, and only one person, 
work with the station and take responsibility 
for decisions. Request facilities only on the 
sure merit of what you have to offer. Never 
use pressure or exert personal influence. 
When you walk into a station manager's office 
be sure that you have a complete outline of 
what you want to do and, perhaps, a com 
pleted script. Do not ne gle ct to have a pro- 
motional plan all down on paper. While your 
plan should be completely jelled, maintain a 
exible attitude and be ready to accept revi 
sions and suggestions. Above all, be punctual 

all of your dealings, and in all promotion 
activities give your station full and complete 
credit. If you receive any reactions to your 
program, be sure to let the station know about 
them. They are as interested as you are in the 
response of the audience. 





Plan to attend the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence: "Libraries in the Life of the Na- 
tion,” July 3-9, 1955. 
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BOOKS FROM THE CONTINENT 


France Large stocks in New York—all subjects 
Germany Our own offices in Paris & Stuttgart 

Italy 
Spain 


Portugal Efficient search service for out-of-print titles 


Speedy import service 


BOOKS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Regular connections are maintained with the countries of Eastern Europe, Austria, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, Africa, the Middle East, the Far East, Soviet Union, South- 
east Asia, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING STECHERT-HAFNER SERVICES 


British Books —- American Books Serials Bibliographical services — Anti 
quarian Hafner Publications —- Current Subscriptions. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


aa Whrld’s Leading Setenatiensl Beahackbers 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





BELOVED CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE 


BOOK TRAILS 


8 Volumes 








Beautifully Ulustrated. Graded in Vocabu- 

lary, Story Structure and Appeal, Pictures, 

Personality Development, and Humor, 
THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC 


PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC 


PUBLISHERS HOUSE 
LAKE BLUFF, ILL 





An Educational Center Dedicated 
to the Making of Better Books 
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The Library Goes to Prison 


Dr. Maurice FLocH anp GENEVIEVE CASEY 


All prisoners, because they are not free, 
long for action. How to meet this urgent and 
legitimate desire without escapes or riot is, of 
course, one of the central problems of prison 
administration. Books alone cannot solve the 
problem but they can do much to alleviate the 
conditions that cause it. The prison library, 
by supplying books, by supplying action in the 
form of books, contributes to the community 
life that goes on behind prison walls 

An idea of the contribution that books make 
to prison life—how they help maintain a high 
state of morale—can be gained from the in- 
mates themselves. At the Detroit House of 
Correction, one man replied thus to a recent 
questionnaire; “Without your books here, I 
would go crazy.” Another reported, “Books 
have helped me keep my sanity during this jail 
term.” 

At the Detroit House of Correction, a prison 
housing about 1000 men and 400 women, serv- 
ing sentences ranging from 10 days to life, the 
library consisted for many years of an anti- 
quated collection of gift books. In 1948, at the 
invitation of the prison psychologist and the 
warden, the Detroit Public Library deposited 
collections of books in each cottage of the 
Women’s Division, in the cell blocks, and in 
a spe ‘cial library and school building on the 
prison farm where most of the men live in 
maximum freedom on an honor system. The 
books were selected after conferring with the 
prison psychologist and polling the inmates 
themselves on their reading interests. 

The operation of the library is simple. In- 
mate librarians are selected for 3" sir educa- 
tion, stability and interest. Mr. X, present 
farm librarian, who has accounting and ad 
vertising experience and has read widely 
enough to give effective reading guidance, is 
typical of the inmate librarians. Each of them 
forwards monthly a statistical record of the 
books which he has circulated. Prisoners 
use the libraries only if they wish, and may 
borrow as few or as many books as they please. 
In May 1954 over 4500 books were borrowed 
from the farm library alone. Once a month 
a member of the library staff visits the prison 

bring new books and special requests, to 
withdraw titles no longer usable, and to dis- 
cuss collection needs and general problems of 
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librarians. At 
present, the farm library contains a revolving 


administration with inmate 
collection of about 1800 books. An additional 
500 books are deposited in the cell blocks and 
about 120 books in each of the eight cottages 
of the Women’s Division. 

In addition to the longing for action, there 
are other obvious needs which the book selec- 
tors endeavor to meet. Miz iny prisoners, for 
example, have never known the satisfactions 
of family life. In order to give prisoners some 
vicarious experience of this (to them), exotic 
way of life, the Library deposits books about 
normal, happy families. This concept we find, 
is best conveyed by fiction, biography and 
jlays, books which dramatize how it feels to 
”e a member of a family, how it feels to be 
happily married, how it feels to find one’s 
satisfaction in service. Supplementing these 
is a small, technical collection on marriage and 
family life. ‘ 

Most prisoners, have an extraordinary in- 
terest in themselves and their own mental 
processes . . . probably because they have been 
in the toils of various social agencies since 
they were children. As one woman said, “We 
know that somewhere we have taken a wrong 
turn, and we want books to help us understand 
where and why.” 

We try to help prisoners to answer this 
question for themselves with sound, uncontro 
versial books on religion, philosophy and psy- 
chology, physiology and hygiene, and on spe- 
cial problems such as alcoholism, anxiety, 
fears. 

Most prisoners create a world of their own 
in their imagination during the years of their 
imprisonment. That is why many men actu 
ally fear their release. It is ‘however, the func 
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tion of the prison, at the same time as it locks 
people away from the world, to help them re- 
turn to the community as useful citizens. The 
percentage of repeaters in all prisons is a 
tragic measure of our failure in this essential 
function. So the Library tries to bring the 
outside world into the prison with bocks of 
biography and current affairs. Also, to stimu- 
late the inmates to think about more accepta- 
ble ways of making a living, we provide in- 
formation on job requirements, and how-to-do 
books on typewriting, auto mechanics, sewing, 
plumbing, television, etc. 

Finally, all inmates of institutions suffer 
from regimentation. They need to feel recog- 
nized as individuals. In a smali way the Li- 
brary meets this need by providing an oppor- 
tunity for prisoners to choose or reject books 
as they please, and by encouraging individual 
requests, 

In addition to building collections to meet 
the individual needs of prisoners, the Library 
also attempts to implement the group activi- 
ties of the institution—supplying film and spe- 
cial readings for the weekly mental health dis- 
cussions and background materials for the 
prison’s adult education and crafts program. 
Recreational films from the Library are a 
weekly. 

After five years of cooperation between the 
Library and the Prison, we decided to test the 
effectiveness of our work by interviewing for 
a period of two months every man being re- 
leased who had used the farm library. The 
inmate librarian talked informally with 250 
men, asking each one what the library had 
meant to him during his term, what books he 
remembered reading, what he thought of the 
collection and its administration. To insure 
an honest statement of opinion, we emphasized 
that this was confidential information sought 
by the library, which would have no effect on 
a man’s conduct record. 

The result of these 250 interviews is a re- 
markable record of what reading can mean to 
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people at every educational level, from those 
with graduate degrees to the nearly illiterate. 
All the interviews indicated that at the very 
least, a good library can contribute to main- 
taining high inmate morale, and thus can be 
one factor in the prevention of prison riots. 
As one man ae “Without a library and 
books, jail would be a terrible place.” 

Beyond its rather negative contribution as a 
safety valve, however, reading seems to have 
served in more positive ways by helping to 
create an atmosphere in the prison conducive 
to self-reformation. The interviews brought out 
some heartening information; for instance, on 
how books can help alcoholics to understand 
and face their problems. Commenting on 
Mann’s Primer on Alcoholism, one man wrote: 
“This is a great book and I think it has helped 
me. I see my problem different now, and I 
can think about it better.” Another said, 
“What Price Alcohol and Come Fill the Cup 
are books that made me resolve to fight and 
lick my enemy, alcohol. They have shown me 
that there is hope for my salvation if I try 
hard enough, and that others will help me 
overcome it if I try myself.” 

The interviews also showed how books can 
help men to undertake the responsibilities of 
family life. One wrote, “I read Marriage 
Handbook and Your Marriage and Family 
Living and they showed me my trouble about 
coming to jail. 1 don’t think I will come back 
again Boe I now see I am wrong about not 
supporting my family.” Another man said: “I 
have read Marriage for Moderns, Marriage and 
The Marriage Handbook. This is my second 
trip out here to serve time for non-payment of 
alimony. If I had read the above books in 
earlier years, I'm sure that this predicament 
would never have happened.” 

People who question the real educational 
value of library service when it involves the 
circulation of mystery and western stories and 
other light literature would be impressed to 
see what positive values some men found in 
this kind of reading as evidence by these 
typical statements: “I enjoyed reading Erle 
Stanley Gardner's books . . . they seem to put 
my mind at ease with everyone.” Another 
man who had read nine western stories com 
mented, “These stories have not only given 
me diversion—but the moral of these books 
proves that only the men who face life's prob- 
lems and follow through in an honest, straight 
forward way can realize out of life what they 
should.” 
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Knock on Any Door by Motley, a story of 
slum living, oo many readers. State- 
ments like the following appeared frequently: 
“This book has influenced me mill and 
spiritually. It has proven to me that if you 
just let yourself drift in life without any 
spiritual guidance, and live in a bad environ- 
ment, you are bound to end up behind the 
eight ball.” 

Easy to read books of religion and psychol- 
olgy, the self-he ‘Ip books, seemed to serve a 
very real purpose also, as evide enced by several 
statements like the following: “The Mature 
Mind and other good books have changed my 
complete course of thinking and living. They 
gave me valuable food for thought. I am con- 
vinced that honesty pays a big dividend.” 

On a somewhat more articulate level, a man 
who was impressed with Liebman’s Peace of 
Mind said, “This book provokes worthwhile 
thinking. It seemed to me that I was talking 
to a frind who was trying to help me. Read- 
ing to me is not an impersonal operation per- 
formed on something inert but a relationship 
entered into with another being.” 

Although the Detroit Public Library service 
in the prison is not designed primarily to build 
future readers, some inmates seem to have ac- 
quired there a lasting reading habit. As one 
man said “Reading is a pleasant experience 
that I have enjoyed during my stay here. I am 
sorry to say that this activity has been dormant 
with me for several years before its recent re- 
vival here. Other less admirable activities 
have replaced it. Now I'm happy I'm back in 
the aolan’ fold again.” 

It would be revealing, though unfeasible, to 
follow outside the prison walls, these 250 men 
interviewed, as well as the additional thou 
sands whom the library has served at the De 
troit House of Correction since 1948. It 
would be revealing to know how much they 
have been able to retain of their reading ex- 
perience and of the good resolutions which it 
inspired. Even ai this final and im- 
vossible follow-up however, the administration 
voth of the Detroit Public Library and the 
House of Correction are convinced, 1) that 
good libraries are a necessity, not a luxury for 
sound prison administration, 2) that public li- 
braries should give high priority to serving 
prisoners, since this group needs books and 
is able to use them so well, 3) that the Detroit 
»lan of cooperation between the prison and the 
ibrary may be the most effective pattern of 
library service, since it provides the widest 
possible range of materials at the lowest cost. 
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The significant role which a good library can 
play in the social education of prisoners was 
well summarized for us by one inmate when 
he said: “Books can sometimes change a man’s 
life, especially his way of thinking. My in- 
carceration and reading these good books here 
have done this for me. I have plans for a 
much better and more wholesome life.” 


New Postal Manual, 
Parts | and Il 

The Post Office Department has released and 
placed on sale by the Superintendent of Docu 
ments copies of Chapters I and II of the 
Postal Manual. This volume replaces (without, 
however, making any substantive changes) 
material now contained in Postal Laws and 
Regulations, the Post Office Manual, the Postal 
Guide, and the Book of Instructions of the 
Postal Transportation Service. 

Chapters I and II (post office services 
domestic) and Chapter II (international mail) 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 65¢, 
bound together in paper covers, or for $1.35 
for a loose-leaf edition with supplements for a 
year. 


PERSPECTIVES 
IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


EDITED BY ILZA VEITH 


A symposium of the 19th International 
Physiological Congress dealing with the 


past development and present status of 


physiology in various countries of the 
world 


171 pages, illustrated $3.00 


Send orders with remittance to 
The American Physiological Society 


9650 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington 14, D.C. 
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A special library adult education project developed 
with one of 20 sub-grant awards ty American 
Library Association from a $100,000 grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education. Copies of the 
official report will be available from the Cleveland 
Public Library and the ALA Office for Adult Edu- 
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Achievement Day Exhibit, Music Lovers’ Group 
“Live Long and Like It” Library Club Project 


Even though it was July 7, a time of year 
when sweltering heat might well be expected, 
the day was pleasantly cool and the sun indie, 
This felicity weather-wise is what the members 
of the Live Long and Like It Library Club have 
come to expect, for never, never in its history 
has the weather failed to be fair on a day of 
special import for them. 

And that July day was of very special import 
for the Cleveland Public Library's adult edu- 
cation project for older people. We called it 
Achievement Day, the day on which those who 
participated in a special group experiment were 
going to sum up their experiences, look back 
over them, appraise them, tell what meaning 
they had had in their lives. 

This special group experiment had been 
made possible by one of the grants in adult 
education awarded by the American Library 
Association. The proposal submitted for it 
stated as the purpose for the request, the in- 
tensification of developing work with older 
people in a public libary. And the need was 
one expressed after seven years of working 
with the large and growing Live Long and 
Like It group. The proposal stated, “Close 
work over a number of years with this group 
of older people has indicated in the individuals 
composing it a change of attitudes, intensifica- 
tion of interests, and a growth of new interests 
related to reading. This development suggests 
strongly that it is desirable to experiment with 
smal] discussion groups centered around special 
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interests in this older age category.” The sub- 
ject content was to be adjusted to the mene 
wishes of the groups: interest had already been 
shown in discussion of current affairs, travel and 
music, and in book discussions. The proposed 
budget included an item for a worker to carry 
out the program. 

When the unexpected news arrived that the 
grant had been made, there was a flurry of ex 
citemert among the older people, as they 
realized that they were going to be active con- 
tributors to, and the focal point of, an educa- 
tional experiment. Along with this, there was 
a scurry of feverish activity on the part of staff 
responsible for the materialization of the proj- 
ect—for a time-table had been included in the 
proposal! 

The sine qua non was, of course, the staff 
member who would make the project come to 
life. After considerable frend Dr. Mildred 
Dorr, product of the University of Chicago's 
School for Human Development, was dis 
covered and accepted the assignment. The 
program went into action within two weeks of 
Dr. Dorr’s appearance upon the scene. 

From the very beginning those who were 
going to participate in the experiment were 
eal involved in all decision-making, Siraple 
questionnaires were circulated to the large 
Live Long and Like It Library Club, seeking 
to discover what were the areas of its members’ 
major interests. These appeared rather clearly, 
and on the basis of the returns five groups were 
organized, all involving participation on the 
part of those who enrolled in them: 

I, Great interest in music had already de- 
veloped in the large Live Long and Like It 
membership, due to the vital concern and ac- 
tivity of one member. Whether or not the 
demand for a music appreciation group grew 
out of that already created interest is not 
known, but the fact is that more desire was 
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mene for this type of activity than for any 
other, When those who enrolled in this group 
were asked again in a simple questionnaire 
what they hoped to gain from it, some of them 
answered, “lo learn about composers, their 
lives and times.” “To learn about instruments 
and musicians.” “To understand and appreci- 
ate music.” “To be inspired. " “To enjoy lis- 
tening to good music.” In weekly meetings of 
almost two hours each, these objectives were 
sought, and those of us who observed what 
happened, believe they were largely attained. 
Dr. Dorr guided, but group members _per- 
formed. They literally performed on musical 
instruments (several returned to their pianos 
after years of neglect); they prepared and gave 
papers; they discussed each other's contribu- 
tions and conducted musical film forums. And 
when the project itself ended, the group voted 
to continue on its own, and is doing so. 

Il. The Book Review Group was attended by 
those who had expressed a wish to keep up 
with reading now that they were no longer able 
to see so well. They also wanted to discuss 
the ideas in the books. Here again, the group 
members chose the books they would consider, 
and from a list of forty mé ide out by librarians 
in various divisions of the Cleveland Public 
Lbrary the following were selected, reviewed 
and discussed: Persian Adventure, by Anne 
(Sinclair) Mehdevi; Seven Years in Tibet, by 
Heinrich Harrer; Peaks and Llaynas, by Marco 
Pallis; My Heart Lies South, by Elizabeth 
Trevino; Desirée, by Annemarie Selinko; Lady 
of Arlington, by Harnett Kane; Trailering at 
Sixty-fiwe, by M. H. Dole; Peabody Sisters of 
Salem, by Louise Hall Tharp. Library staff 
members (Thomas Barensfeld, B. A. Gere, 
Clara Lucioli) gave the reviews and led the 
discussions, while group members prepared 
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and gave biographical sketches of the authors. 
This group met every two weeks. 

III. The Current Affairs Discussion Group 
was very popular. It was scheduled for the 
noon hour and met every two weeks. It was a 
luncheon group, and its members either brought 
their lunches or purchased them in the li- 
brary’s cafeteria. Eating together gave a 
warmth and friendliness to the entire group. 

Each discussion period for this group was 
started by going around the table and having 
each member read the newspaper clipping 
which had seemed most interesting to him or 
her in the time between meetings. Consider- 
able discussion developed around some of the 
items. After this, there were brief talks, most 
of them given by Cleveland's leading newspaper 
people and news analysts. Discussion followed 
the presentations. Domestic, national and 
international affairs were disc ussed, as well as 
current developments in segregation policy, 
new discoveries and developments in medicine 
and nutrition. The guest speakers invariably 
went away expressing astonishment at the live 
liness and freedom of discussion in the group, 
as well as at the degree to which its members 
were informed. 

IV. The Travel Group decided that their 
course of study and discussion should center 
upon the historical and cultural backgrounds 
of the nationality groups in Cleveland. Hun- 
gary, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Ireland, 
England, Austria—all these and more were read 
about and discussed at bi-weekly meetings. 

Films, music and exhibits were added to read- 
ing, to give a well-rounded picture of each 
mo being considered. 

The Exchange Group was established 
hi so many in the large Live Long and 

Like It group expressed the desire to “share 
interests in a friendly group where you feel 
that othe 4s are interested in what you have to 
say.” So in this group the members told one 
another about their hobbies, their travel ad 


ventures, their favorite reading, and their 
ideas. The group was small, but seemed to 
afford a valuable experience to those who 


participated in it. 

Six months was the length of time allotted 
for the accomplishment of the project. We 
who worked with it felt that in that length of 
time we had made only a beginning. 

And we felt this most keenly on Achieve 
ment Day, July 7, 1954. This was the day 
which set the period of complet ion to the 
project. The Cleveland Plain Dealer reported 
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it as a “unique ‘commencement’ program—the 
first of its kind held anywhere in the United 
States.” 

The 142 people who had taken part in the 
experiment were all there, and each special 
group was represented on the platform by two 
people who gave their own résumés of, and 
reactions to, the groups of which they had been 
a part. The walls of the auditorium were lined 
with travel posters arranged by the Travel 
Group, and tables were loaded with roses and 
other fragrant summer flowers brought and 
arranged by the group members. And, of 
course, there was music. Everyone present 
was making some contribution to the after- 
noon, 

There was no doubt that this was a hapny, 
festive occasion. The air was electric with a 
sense of accomplishment, and the occasion 
was well-named. It was Achievement Day. 
And it was a commencement in the true sense 
of the word. Every person who spoke ex- 
pressed sincerely the feeling that this was all 
only a beginning, and that great vistas of 
possibilities were just opening before us. There 
was apparent a sense of discovery, of entering 
new territory whose existence had not even 
been dreamed of before. 

Every one of us who was there that after 
noon in July felt that he had experienced one 
of the great occasions of his life. 


Staff Appointment 


On January first Ruth Warncke, formerly 
librarian of the Kent County Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, became director of the 
ALA American Herit 
age Project. Miss 
Warncke is a gradu- 
ate of the Columbia 
University School of 
Library Service. She 
taught school in Illi- 
nois, was young adult 
librarian in the Sche- 
nectady (New York) 

nosineon erve §=6 Public Library, and 

Seah, Wernshe reader's advisor in the 

Ryerson Public Library 

in Grand Rapids before she became librarian 

of Kent County Library. Her interest in adult 

education is of long standing. She has been 

very active in ALA adult education activities, 

having just completed a five year term on the 

ALA Adult Education Board, during the last 
year of which she served as board chairman. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


New. Films for Public Libraries. Selected by a Committee of the ALA Audio 
Visual Board. A list of 358 currently available 16mm sound films selected for their 
suitability for public library use—a balanced list in all fields. Many of the films 
listed are also suitable for the school film collection or any film library that serves 
the total community. Films are listed alphabetically by title and each entry in 
cludes distributor, release date, running time, whether black and white or color 
(or both), and purchase price. Each entry contains annotations descriptive of 
the film's content. In many cases the audience for which the film has most value 
is suggested. ‘Titles are also indexed by subject, for example: Animals—“Circus 
Animals,” “Wildlife and the Human Touch;” City Planning—‘Baltimore Plan,” 


” 4 , 


“Living City; Youth—“Are You Ready for Marriage?” “Children in Trouble,’ 
“Successful Scholarship.” The present overwhelming demand for the “small 
screen” as an educational aid stimulated preparation of this up-to-date, selected 
list—the third compiled by the ALA. It is an excellent buying or selection guide 
for libraries, community groups, and schools that can afford to buy or use only the 


best in films, 1955. 68p. $1.50 


School Library Quarters. Filmstrip. Attractive, economical, efficient library 
quarters—new, remodeled, converted—photographed in color. Includes small and 
large elementary, small rural, and large high school libraries. Shows details of 
shelving, desks, card catalogs, furniture, decoration, space arrangements. Excel- 
lent for planners: librarians, administrators, architects. 98-frame, 35mm. $15 


Use Your Library; for Better Grades—and Fun too. Filmstrip. Introduces the 
the library to junior and senior high school students. Shows how to find books, 
brief facts, magazine articles and pamphlets through the use of the catalog, 
encyclopedias and other general reference books, and through the Reader’s Guide 
and the vertical file. For use by librarians and teachers. 77-frame, 35mm. $5 


Folk Tale Records. Three master storytellers bring alive these humorous and 
fanciful tales which for generations have provided good entertainment for boys 
and girls of grade school age. Titles are: The Frog, a Spanish folk tale; Schnitzle, 
Schnotzle, and Schnootzle, an Austrian folk tale, both narrated by Ruth Sawyer; 
Brer Mud Turile’s Trickery, an Uncle Remus story, narrated by Frances Clarke 
Sayers; A Paul Bunyan Yarn and A Pecos Bill Tale, narrated by Jack Lester 
12” vinylite records; 78rpm. $3 each; set of 5, $14 


Thorne-Thomsen Records. Storytelling at its best by one of the greatest living 
storytellers. Fine examples of folk lore and myth preserved through centuries. 
These records have direct appeal to children as well as to teachers’ colleges and 
library schools where storytelling is taught. Titles are: Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, 
Sleeping Beauty, Baldur, and Tales from the Volsunga Saga (2 records). 12” 
vinylite records; 78rpm. $3 each; set of 5, $14 
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CITIZENS 


Whole World Singing by Edith Lovell Thomas 

They look at the American Let’s Look Under 
the City and other picture books, and talk about 
city life. The leader reads or tells part of a 
and the it tor 
themselves. Older boys and girls discuss more 
difficult books. 

A very important aspect of the work of the 
library is its service to publishers. Not only at 
the time of the annual exhibit but throughout 
the year ye rs come to the library to see 
various countries or they write 
titles for translation. As a 
result of recommendations from the library, one 


story children read the rest of 


the books of 


tor suggestions of 


German publisher last year published trans 
lations of ten outstanding books from other 
bringing wider horizons to German 

Writers of 
dissertations, 


countries 


children. magazine articles, or 


find the books, bibli 


ovr iphic s and source material they need in the 


doctoral 


library 

Another important 
work with the 
hese firms have libraries for their apprentices 
meeting of the 
German librarians in such plants the library 
os an exhibit of a model youth library 
with a bibliography of selected international 
books. The IYL giving 
and assistance in establishing such libraries so 
that can take 
books for their children. 

German library schools give thorough prep- 
y work with adults, and now 
are realizing the need for training children’s 
They send students to the IYL for 
practice periods of three months 


project is the library's 


large German industrial firms. 


and other employes. For a 


is constantly advice 


factory workers home suitable 


aration for library 
librarians, 
Librarians 
from other countries come to Munich to work 
in the IYL as members of the staff. They bring 
and knowledge of the books in their 
through ex 


experience 
learn much 
amination ,of the IYL and 


working with the cosmopolitan clientele of the 


own countries and 


collection from 


library 

Simple, practical methods of cataloging and 
classification were devised for the library. A 
band of color at the base of the spine of each 


book indicates its difficulty and the room where 
it is shelved Red book for little 
children in the picture book room; green marks 
books for children aged 7 7 to 12; blue for older 
boys and girls and yellow the adult books. The 
international auto symbols (GB for Great Brit 
ain, D for DK for Denmark, CH 
for Switzerland, etc.) indicate the country 
of publication. Short numbers from the deci 
mal classification show the subject of the book, 


indicates a 


Germany, 
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SPECIAL COURSES WN 
GEOGRAPHY 






LIBRARY, LABORATORY, AND 
RESEARCH facilities of highest 
quality 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
INSTITUTES in-— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities 
Speech 

and many others 


— and RECREATION! —sympho- 
ny and other concerts—plays 
— excursions lectures — golf 
— tennis — swimming — fish- 
ing—campus in a distinguished 
cultural center yet located in 
the cool and refreshing Land of 
10,000 Lakes. 


GRADUATE STUDY with 


faculty 


distinguished 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK 
in more than 1000 out- 
standing courses 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
530 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY al sab hitaleeeadee 


ee 
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Advertisement in the 














1955 GRAND europe 
TOUR OF tactuding Whraries 


nducted thy CERARY I ALEXANDER 


Ma Division New Yor) Publi Library 


15 COUNTRIES 


SS UNITED STATES © JUNE 24-AUG. 16 
TOURIST $1,240 © CABIN $1,350 
or KLM Flight $1,395 © JUNE 28-AUG. 11 


lor full details write for descriptive folder “1 


AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 


11 West 42ne St., New York 36, N.Y. 





letters of the author's name 


alphabetical sequence of the 


first three 
regular 


and the 
ensure 
books on the shelves. 

All books are 
under author. These arranged first 
under country of publication, then alphabeti 
cally by the name of the author. Another cata 
log includes title cards for all books in the 
library arranged by title in one 
without country or 


cataloged with the main entry 


cards are 


alphabet 
language subdivisions. A 
catalog brings cards for books 


| he "he 


Decimal] 


third systematic 
in all languages together by subject 
arranged 
classification numbers. 

One of the most dramatic inspirations con 
Mrs. Lepman was the exhibit of 
children’s self-portraits. Children from all over 
the world, literally from China to Peru, painted 
pictures of themselves. with a 


cards are according to the 


ceived by 


The “sc c ach 


photog raph of the young artist, ‘his age, home 
address, and other details based on a question 
with the of the University, 
were sent to Munich and judged by a jury of 


distinguished 


naire made advice 


psychologists, educators and 


artists. From the 4000 portraits submitted, 
300 from 30 countries were selected for the 
exhibit. In a charming little book Ich Selbst, 


Myself, Moi Méme the exhibit is described and 
its basic psye hologi cal prine iples e xpli iined, 
with forewords by Jella Lepman, Emil Pree 
torius and Erich Kistner. On the cover is the 
self portrait of Daniel Otake, a nine 
Peruvian boy and included ar 
ductions of the portraits of other children from 
all over the world. The exhibit has been shown 
United States 
always drawing attention from 
psychologists and teachers of art 

An extension of the work of the [YL is the 
International Board on Books or Young People 
(Internationales Kuratorium fiir das Jugend 


vear old 
e colored repro 


in various cities in the 
India, 


in Paris 
and in 
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4dvertisement in the 


buch). At a meeting held in Ziirich in 1952 
problems connected with the publication of 
books for children and young people were dis 
cussed by from the 
European countries, and experts from the In 
ternational Bureau of Education in Geneva 
ind from UNESCO. 

Since the idea of international collaboration 
is nowhere more firmly rooted than in Switzer- 
land, Ziirich was chosen as the permanent 
center for the Board. The next meeting will 
be held either in Holland or in Copenhagen in 
Septe *mber 1955. 

Che friendly atmosphere of the library with 
its flowers, ope tl she lves and book exhibits Is 


represent itives western 


an innovation in a country where most libraries 


have closed shelves and often charge a fee for 
eae h book loaned. The open shelves symbolize 
minds, freedom to read and think and 
speak, and freedom to avoid prejudice 
emotional judgments. Here 
feel free to plan a better world for tomorrow, 


Children’s UN are right 


open 
and 
where one should 
activities as the 


and natural, 


vic h 





Scholarship to Bethel 


A tuition scholarship for the 
leadership training program of The National 
Laboratories at Bethel, Maine, has 
ALA’s Office for Adult 
awarded an ALA member. 
Laboratories, 


1955 summer 


Training 
a accepted by the 
Education to be 
The National 


ducted under auspices of the National Educa 


’ 
Training con 


tion Association, is one of the outstanding 


pioneering programs of its kind. It brings to 
each summer session 125 leaders from all oc 
cupational areas in which problems of group 
leadership are important. 

The scholarship, valued at $200, may be ap 
plied either to the first session, June 19 to 
July 8; or to the second session, July 17 to 
August 5. The recipient would be required 
to pay living expenses of $125 for the three 
week period, and travel expenses to and from 
Bethel. 

ALA members who are actually engaged in 
group leadership or in training leaders would 
qualify for the sé holarship. Applicants should 
express their interest and give details of their 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Associate 
Executive Secretary, American Library Associ 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ili 


May 1, 1955 


work to 
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' Administering Library Service in the 
T > @ L % Elementary School. 2d ed. Completely re- 
vised edition that discusses the function, 
fo rr organization, administration, personnel, and 


physical facilities of today’s elementary 





‘ oo - 
School Librarians school library. Considers fully the library 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





as a materials center. Treats in detail the 
selection, purchase, and organization of books and non-book materials and examines 
reading guidance, recreational reading, and instruction in the use of the library. 


1954. Illus. Cloth, $3.50 


Audio-Visual School Library Service. Indicates the role of the librarian in the 
school’s audio-visual program, and how the library can broaden its existing service 
to include the many types of audio-visual materials essential to the school program. 
Gives specific help in selecting, evaluating, organizing, end circulating such materials. 
Also discusses quarters, equipment, and budget. Bibliographies throughout; appendix 


listing sources for audio-visual materials included. 1949. Illus. Cloth, $2.75 


Patterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List for Young People. A unique 
reading list for young people, or adults working with them, arranged according to 
patterns of known reading interests of youth. Over 1400 titles, primarily fiction, with 
interest-rousing annotations listed under such pattern headings as Dating, Sea Fever, 
and The World Today. Encourages and broadens teen age reading interests. Author- 


title index included. 1954. Illus. $2 each; 10-49 copies, $1.75 each; 50-99, $1.50 


each; 100 or more, $1.25 each 


Planning School Library Quarters; A Functional Approach. Considers the 
place and function of the library in the school program. Treats location, arrange- 


ment, furniture, sound control, lighting, and decoration. Many pictures and floor 


plans. 1950, $1.50 


School Library Quarters. Filmstrip. Attractive, economical, efficient library 
quarters—new, remodeled, converted——photographed in color. Includes small and 
large elementary, small rural, and large high school libraries, Shows details of shelv- 
ing, desks, card catalogs, furniture, decoration, space arrangements. Excellent for 


planners: librarians, administrators, architects, 1952. 98-frame, 35mm. $15 


Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. 2d ed. Sound advice and practical suggestions 
for organizing and developing a school library program in a simplified way. Short 
cuts minimize routines and release the librarian for work with pupils and teachers. 


Practical for the trained as well as untrained person. 1949. Illus, Cloth, $2.75 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


BRO-DART 
chase of Library Efficiency Corporation of New 
York and all of its facilities 


years, the Library Efficiency Corporation has been 


Industries has announced the pur 


During the past 30 


manufacturing and selling ‘ complete linn ot li 


brary supplies and furniture A number of their 
products were A especially the Dickman 
Charging System Through its Library Service 


Bro-Dart Industries will continue the 


ind produ ts of 


Division 


business Library Efficiency Cor 
poration in all respects 

A new ADDRESSING SYSTEM substitutes an 
inexpensive paper address slip for the metal plate 
often 


paper slip is typed once 


or stencil most used in addressing The 


can be used for printing 
sdidresses repe itedly over a period of months or 
ear This appears to be an economical, yet very 


satisfactory means of handling library promotional 


mailings. For further information, write to A. | 
Wright Master Addresser Company 6500 W 
Lake St., Minne ipolis 16 
STORAGE SHELVING that offers completely 
interchangeable units in many combinations for 
idaptability is available in 15-gauge steel, The 
color Is vreen enamel 
baked over a bonding 


ogee coating and all 
volts and nuts are cad 
mium plated against cor 
rosion Assembly Is on 
the spot and the units 
may t dismantled and 
re assembled 

tive folder is 
from Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Box 572, Jen 


kintown, Pa 


A dese rip 


ay ailable 





LIBRARY FURNI 
TURE in the distinctive and modern Neu Life 
styling is particularly valuable when the impres 


sion of light and space is desired, Use it in your 
new building or to give your old building a modern 
hard 
adjustable 


appearance features northern 


Equipment 


maker 


legs 


maple cabinet 
slides on table 


and sectional design for 


construction 
conce iled bolts on shelving, 
Three di 
to show you how 
Write to the 
Tenth St., Phil 


many items 


“ay tilable 
wtually look 
1716 N 


mensional mode ls ure 
your library will 

John E, Sjostrom Co 
adelphia 22 
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UE a 


librarians in low 


DISPLAY SIGNS for creative 


budget libraries are easy to make with Mitten’s 
three-dimensional letters Their new Display 
Master 71 kit sells for $64.03, contains approxi 
mately 1,000 letters, numerals, and illustros, four 


display sign panels, guide-rule and handy storage 


case Display Master 61 sells for only $53.04 
contains 699 units Letter sizes range from % 
to 2’ All letters are pinbaks are instantly inter 
changeable and may be used over and over 


Write to Allan Rock, Mitten’s Display Letters, 6 
West 46th St., New York 36, for more 

PROTECT BOOKS with Demcote 
resistant, wear resistant, dirt resistant 


information 
It's water 
It extends 


the “new book appearance brightens and adds 
life to older books Demcote protects library 
markings and Is also used to coat complete ja kets 
of paper bound books—it’s washable One can of 
Demecote covers 5,000 square in¢ hes Write to 
Demco Library Supplies Madison 1 Wis or 


New Haven 2, Conn., for more information 
CHROME CHAIRS for your staff room 
had for the low price of $4.70 


of triple with 


or read 
ing rooms Can be 


The chairs are plated chromium 


gray, yellow, or red crystal plastic on seats and 
back —— welded wrap around frame of 
1” heavy duty steel, with plastic glides on the 


chairs to a carton 


14104 Merchandise 


feet Shipped assembled, 2 
Writ to Stanton 
Mart, Chicago 54 

DISPLAY “Books to be read aloud” 
22” « 28” silk screened poster in blue 
distributed by 


Industries 


with a new 
bl ick and 


soft yellow Library Products 


Text is: “Enrich your child’s life read to him 
often Other posters available are “Notable 
Books of 1954,” “Lenten Reading,” and “Garden 
ing.” The address is Library Products, Inc., P.O 


Box 552, Sturgis, Mich 

WRITES ON ANYTHING—a “lead” pencil that 
writes on all plastics vlass, metal, wood, film It 
Lead is 


stores. For more 


propels and rep ls obtainable at sta 


tionery and variety information 


and the name of your nearest dealer write to | 
A. Maurer, 37-01 31st St., Long Island City 1, N.Y 
COPY BOOK PAGES instantly, clear to the 
binding with the new Cormac photocopier Check 
their advertisement in the January ALA Bulletin 
or write for more information The book printer 
copies pages up to:ll « 17” and costs only $139 
The contact printer costs $172 The Corma 
address is 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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White or | 7 


ae 
ADULT ae 
os se ALPHABETS 


JUVENILE 
MATERIAL AIDS 


VACATION READING 
FOLDER 


SrurGIS 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 


Sturgis, Mich. 











*Trademork 


Changeable 3 Dimensional 


DISPLAY LETTERS 


Librarians, everywhere cre making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

available in many sizes (%**-9''), many 
choracter-faces, and three different construc: 
tions: PINBAK*® (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use 











pp IDEAL FOR 
PPPOORRRRAL LOW-BUDGET 
Me STTR LIBRARIES 






eccc 
on $55 


DISPLAY 
MASTER 
“71 “ 


(oll Pinbok*) 





A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—cll PINBAK* 
¥,"’ to 2''—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtocks 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 





FRENCH 


A Unique Recording for Language Study 
Over 40 minutes of personalized talks in 
French by seven High School and College 
students from various regions of France 
Packed with interesting information about 
their daily lives, customs and culture. The 
authentic French is clear, natural and infor- 
mal; excellent speech quality insures listen 
ers’ comprehension Unsurpassed reference 
work RCA custom pressed for Wilmac, 
2#CGS-102 12” LP Vinylite with French-Eng- 
lish libretto, 5.95. 


Also Available Sins cesta 
Copyright, 1954, by 


W I L M A RECORDERS—921 East Green 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


tion—at much lower cost! 







Wont Free samples ? 


Your own initials « 











Write Mitte 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 





All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan 

Sature vo tne ALA Booklist, on its fiftieth 
anniversary. Don't miss the articles written about 
it: “The Booklist is Fifty” by Emily Miller Danton 
in LJ for January 1; “The ALA Booklist” by May 
Massee in Wilson Library Bulletin for January 
“50 Years of Service to Libraries” by Edna Vanek 


in the ALA Bulletin for January; and “The Book 
list at Mid-Century” in the January issue of The 
Booklist 


AN EXCELLENT compilation of pertinent data 
on 32 branch library systems appeared in Public 
Libraries for December. The charts 
Sarah Booth at the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, covet grading system and crite ria pe rsonnel 


book Dorothy K. Smith 
has a good selective vibliography on “Branch Li 


which were 
made by 
schedules, and funds 
in the 
WHAT WOULD YoU name as the top ten refer 
hbeoks of 1954? 


acting as a jury, voted their selections 


braries” issue 


ence Eleven reference librarians, 
T he se are 
included in Louis Shores’ resume of “1954 Refer 
ence Checklist” in the Library Journal for Janu 
“Selected Reference Books of 1953-1954,” 
compilation — by Constance 
Winchell and her staff, is in the January issue of 
College and Research Libraries ‘ 

\ UseruL List of 
Small Public Library” has been issued in the No 
ve mibe r and De c¢ mber numbe rs of Busine s8 Lite ra 


ary | 


the semi-annual 


“Business Periodicals for the 


ture from the Newark, New Jersey Business Li 
brary Bra ich Starred items indicate purchases 
especially suitable for very small libraries with 
a budget of about $200 for such items 

Dw vou know that the Audio-Visual Round 


Fable is issuing a publication, Film News Notes? 
Stillman K. Taylor, librarian at the Haute 
Public Library is the editor ilso have 
missed the BPA Notes, the 
Administration 


Public 


Terre 
You may 
newsletter from the 
(Herbert 


Library 


Board on Personnel 
Coldhor 
‘ ditor ) 


How CAN Dewey be applied to school library 


librarian, Evansville 


collections? Read what David Haykin, editor of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification, in “DC 16th 
Edition in Terms of School and Children’s Li 


brary Needs” in School Libraries for December 
A reprint of the Kansas Association of School Li 
brarians “Code of Ethics” is also included 

A vuserut twist for and children’s li 
brarians is Your Reading, which is a book list for 
High School, put out by the National 
Teachers of English—available for 60¢ 
704 S. 6th St Champaign Il 


sé hool 
Junior 


Council of 
from the Council 
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Libraries 
Books 


Associations 


Branch 
Reference 


Library 


THe ANNUAL List of “Best in Catholic Reading 
1955” appears in the Catholic Library World for 
January Titles for children, young people and 
adults are included An _ interesting 
“Catholic Book Week—a History” by Sister Mary 
Margaret appears in the same issu 

He BOUND VOLUME of the proceedings of the 
Graduate Library School of the 19th annual con- 
ference, the Function of the Library in the Modern 
College, is available for $3.75 from the School at 
the University of Chicago. The 17th conference 
papers (1952) on The Communication of Spe 
cialized Information is being distributed by ALA 
($4) 

DorS YOUR COLLEGE or 


resume of 


university library have 
an audio-visual Whether it does or 
not, you will want to read the report of a survey 
by the ACRL Committee on Audio-Visual Work, 
“Audio-Visual Service in Colleges and Universities 
in the United States” by Fleming Bennett in Col- 
lege and Research Libraries for January 

THE ALA INTELLECTUAL 
can again offer its Newsletter on a free basis and 


program? 


Freedom Committee 
in more frequent issues—thanks to a special grant 
froin the Fund for the Republi: If you want a 
copy, write to Paul Bixler, Antioch College Li 
brary, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Two reports of the adult education projects 


carried on last year by selected libraries from a 
grant to ALA from FAE, are available from 
ALA’s Office for Adult Education: Survey of 


Community Resources and Needs for Adult Edu 
cation by the Anniston, Ala. Public Library 
The Family Council Series, 1954, a case study by 
the Albertson Public Library, Orlando, Florida 

“LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS in the United States and 
British Commonwealth” is the subject of the 
January Library Trends. With David 
Clift as issue editor, and Stokes, Ludington, Shores, 
Wessells, and Richards 
well worth 


Issue of 


Howard, Stevenson, Dix 


as contributors, this number is your 
reading 

REPRINTS OF THI libraries 
appearing in the February ALA Bulletin are avail 
able from the AASL office 


VisiON, KNOWLEDGE, faith 
four ingredients given by Gretchen Schenk for a 


articles on school 


and work were the 
magic formula for the library profession in her 
talk before the Mountain Plains Library 
tion meeting last October and printed in the 
Kansas Library Bulletin for December (issued by 
the Kansas Traveling Libraries 
Topeka) Cooperation and a need for state plans 
were likewise stressed by Mrs. Schenk 


Associa 


Commission in 
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A Fine Addition to Your 


Shelf of 


RELIGIOUS FICTION 


by Tolbert R. Ingram 


An exciting 
OLD TESTAMENT STORY 
re-told vividly 


BROADMAN’S First BIG Novel 


Brought captive out of her native Israel, 
Miriam tells her master, Naaman, that he 
can be healed of his leprosy. This is the 
story of Miriam’s courage, her love for a 
Syrian captain, and her faith. Elisha, the 
indomitable man of God, thwarts ambitious 
Ben-hadad of Syria. War breaks out, leading 
up to the terrible siege of Samaria. 


Accuracy of description and faithfulness 
to recorded history are a result of Ingram’s 
hobby 
ple. 


a close study of Old Testament peo 


Publication Date 


Aprils.... 
BROADMAN PRESS 


127 Ninth Avenue, North 


Nashville, Tennessee 


in Canada G. R. Welch Co., itd., Toronto 









Reviewers Are Enthusiastic 






























An Editor Says ...... 
The story of Naaman comes to life as Tolbert R 


Ingram vivid! flashe s Panorama of ourt lite 
Samaria and Syria in the ng ago, There's adventure 
ntrigue ind romance in this Old Testament stor 
that ought to itch the fan f readers everywhere 
Fugene D. Rutland 
Mid-South Editor 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAI 
Memphis, Tennessee 


A Bookseller Says ...... 


Bible story novels are « dime a dozen.” but | must 
MAID OF ISRAEI different It has been a 
long time ince | have read an Old Testament novel 
that held me like this o Ingram fairly made me 
live in those days with such vivid and accurate descrip 
tions 
Henry G. Nettles 
Bible Book Store 
Mobile, Alabama 


A Librarian Says: 


“The author has woven an ingenious tale 
around the events described in chapters 5 
to 7 of If Kings. Miriam, the little maid 
of Israel, becomes a captivating heroine. 
. . . Style is straightforward and particularly 
well adapted to the subject matter of a first 
book. Recommended for all ages in public 
libraries.” 

Ruth P. Tubby 

Head, Reading and Reference 
Montclair, N. J. Public Library 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





At the meeting of the National Association of 
State Librarians on Sunday preceding the Mid 
winter Meeting, one session was devoted to dis 
cussing the White House Conference on Educa 


tion 

ALA has taken an active and interested part in 
the White House bill author 
zing the conference was in Congress 
Ihe ALA 


ference was 


Conference since the 
introduced 
endorsing the con 
sent to government officials in Wash 
states 


Letters offering the cooperation and assistance of 


Council resolution 


ington and to the governors of all the 


ALA, and that of librarians at the state and local 
level, have yone to the conference director and to 
the chief state school officers and to all of the state 
chool library their counterparts 


upervisor or 
This office has ittempted to keep the state library 
state 

through a 


wench unc the pre sidents of the library 
issociations informed of development 
ri of memoranda 
It ji apparent that the title “White House Con 
This is to be 


1 conference on the needs of the public schools 


ference on Education” is too broad 
We do have an important and indisputable way 
through 

Ameri 


can Association of School Librarians has offered its 


of tying libraries .into this conference 


v4 hool libraric ‘ ind s¢ hool librarians The 
coope ration with the conference committec at the 
local levels As ALA 
our first job is to get behind the school libs iians 
in their efforts to convince 
officials, at the local, state 


good school libraries are 


national and members of 


educators and public 
and national levels, that 
indispensable 

| would suggest that directors of state ivencies 
ind presidents of state associations keep in touch 
chief state state 


school library supervisors to see all librarian 


with their school officers and 


how 


might best add their support to strengthening of 


the state conference and to making sure that 
the problems ol “ hool libraries ire fully con 
sidered Efforts should be made to see that the 
conference planning committes has on it at least 


on member who realizes the Hniportance of li 


braries, and that a reasonable number of librarians 
are invited to the conference 

In spite of the almost total emphasis on public 
materials which have so far 
Washington 


broader interpretation. The 


schools in the come 


from there is some indication of a 


statement which came 
from the Department of Health Education and 
Welfare on September 21 asked “What shall be 
the educational responsibilitic s of the home, school, 
church, libraries, and other 


neighborho« xd agen- 
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cies? rostrum from 


This provides us with a 


which to point out, at every strate 
and the 


The primary role of 


ue point the 


value needs ot all libraries 
all libraries is to provide 
informal education of the 


materials for the com 


munity Libraries should help their communities 
well informed about elementary and bd | 
and about the 


relation to the 


be cone 


ondary education schools in their 


own communities in national and 


State picture These materials should be pointed 


out through lists and exhibits, through discussion 
programs, O1 film showings. Local school authorities 
might be asked to assist with such programs 

The directors of the state library agencies prob 
best them 
selves of official state Perhaps it would 
to establish of the 
with the director of the state 
state school library supervisor 
state 


Find out who is to be 


ably have the opportunity to inform 


activity 


be wise 1 committee state asso 


clation agency and 


your as members to 


direct activities in regard to the conference 


chairman of the state con 


ference committee, who is on the committee—any 


body who could be counted on to be a spokesman 


for libraries? If the committee is not appointed 
can you get somebody on it who will speak for 
libraries? Which librarian in the state best 


work with this committee 


is the 


person to member? 


Who is going to be invited to the conference? 
Can you make sure some librarians get there? 
Particularly your best school librarians Have 


you any good trustees, or other prominent citizens 
known to be interested in libraries, whom you can 
get invited to the 
be provided with idequate information regarding 
the needs of the libraries of the state 
the school libraries 

Let it be the responsibility of the local librarian 
to get this 


conference? These peopl must 


particularly 


member of the 
invited to the 
whom she knows personally 
he st 

The wa of these 


information to any 


committee or anyone conterence 
The direct ipproach 
is always the 
state 


slic schools, and | 


conte rences will be 
that 


our emphasis there also 


on the pu would suggest 


as librarians, we place 
However, if our representatives at the conferences 
informed they will un 


doubtedly find opportunities to interject a broader 


are interested and well 
concept of education, including libraries, into the 


conte rence dise ussions 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 


activities of their unit 
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THE 
cago during the 
and 3, took the following action 
Accepted “A Guide to Microfilming Practices” 
presented for adoption by the ALA Committec 
on Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying 
Methods, as a Recommendations 
for additions the 
invited by the 
On the recommendation of the ALA Committee on 
Boards Flora B. Ludington 
chairman 
Discontinued the 


ALA COUNCIL, at its meetings in Chi 


Midwinter Meeting, February 2 


guide only 
and deletions to 
Committec 


Guide are 


and Committees 


on Bookbind 
ALA and the 


ALA Committec 
ing and the Joint Committee of 
Library Binding Institute, 
Established the 


with the 


and 
Board on Bookbinding for Li 

following defined 
research 


braries functions 


lo conduct and encourage studies, and 
discussion of binding for libraries; to advise and 
issist the library profession on library binding 
with library their 


organizations in attempts to reach solutions to 


to cooperate binders and 
library binding problems; to make recommenda 


tions to Council for devision of ALA library 


binding specific ations as needed 

Received the report and recommendations of the 
ALA Committee on Divisional Relations, but in 

the 


Management Survey of the 


view of the importance to Association of 


the current ' Associa- 
tion's organization and administration and the 
bearings the findings may have upon the Com 
the 
quested that Council defer action on the report 
until the Council meetings in Philadelphia at 
which time the Management Survey Report will 
be in the Association’s hands 
hold the CDR recommendations, therefore, for 
action at Philadelphia in July, 1955 

(A progress report was heard by approximately 


mittee’s recommendations, Committee re 


Council voted to 


seven hundre d membe rs at an open mec ting ot 
Board from the Management Sur- 
and it is hoped a summary of that 


ALA 


the inxecutive 

Staff 
meeting will appear in the pages of the 
Bulletin.) 

Approved the following resolution submitted by 
the Federal Relations Committees 
RESOLVED, That the American Library Asso 


ciation expresses its approval of the proposed 


vey 


postal rate legislation (sponsored by a group of 
related 
would place postal rates used by libraries on 


educational and organizations which 


1 logical and consistent basis and remove many 
annoving impediments to effective library serv 
ice) and authorizes the ALA Washington Office 
to work with other organizations to aid its enact 
ment 

Witnessed receipt by President Mumford of a Cita- 
tion to the Association “For Pioneering Vision 

ind Outstanding Public Service in Helping to 

Bring to the Advan- 


American Community the 


MARCH, 1955 Tell Them You Sau 


Their 


— AVAILABLE MARCH Ist 


The new Seventh Edition of 


The DIRECTORY of 
MEDICAL SPECIALISTS 


Compiled and published by: 


VMAROQUIS--WHO'S WHO ING publishers of “Who's 
Who in America 
For. 
The ADVISORY BOARD OF MEDICAL SPECIAI 
ISTS, representing the 19 American boards 
Featuring— 
® “EDGE INDEXING”. -A new Locator Index iliz 
ing “edge indexing enables opening the | k 
directly t the section wanted n eahing 
through 
© ENLARGEMENT and REVISION 0 new 
ertified Diplomates plus 42,750 revised down-to-date 
listings of those previously certified total 50,650 


2240 pages 


© GEHOGKAPHICAL-ALPHABETICAI 
All Diplomates of each Board are groupe 
slphabetically by geographical location for ready 


srrangement 


1 together 


© ALPHABETICAL INDEX A Diplomates a. 2 
Z” indexed to Board-Locality groupings by certifies 
tion, address, page number 
$21.65 List 15% Institutional Discount 


210 E. Ohio Street 


@ Chicago |! 








Magazines are pro- 
tected with Universal 
Binders’ patented 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- 
ism. Only your Uni- 
versal key will open 
“Twin-Lock”,. 


BOOKBINDERY Inc. 


815 Ave.8,P.0.Bex 159, San Antonio, Tex 


es eye 
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tages of Educational Television,” from the Na ecutive Board accepts with much appreciation 


tional Citizens Committee for Educational Tel the grant of $6,000 from the Fund for the Re- 
vision presented by Dr. John Rettaliata, chair public to enable the Association to expand the 
man of the Educational Advisory Committee activities of the Committee on Intellectual Free 
of the Greater Chicago Educational Television dom as outlined in Mr. Bixler’s memorandum 
Association and President of the Illinois Insti of October 30, 1954 
tute of Technology Library and the Community Project: VOTED, 
Heard reports by the Nominating Committee, the That the Executive Board endorses the “Li 
Finance Committee, the International Relations brary in the Community Project,” approved by 
Board, the NEA/ALA Joint Committee and from the Adult Education Board, and authorizes the 
the ALA representatives to the [ S. Book Executive Secretary to seek foundation funds for 
Exchange and to the American Heritage Founda the support of this project 


tion's recent inspection trip to Radio Free Eu 
rope and from the Director of the ALA Wash 
ington Offices 

Announcements were made to Council by the Pub 


lie Libraries Division and the Association of LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 

Young People’s Librarians of the 1954 Notable IF others have foiled YOU 

Books List and the 1954 List of Adult Books ’ 

Recommended for Young Pe ople Copies of way ae0 ty we aan, a 

these are available upon request OUT-OF-PRINT TO-FIND ; BOOKS 
The Second Council Session was devoted to Presi Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 


dential Reports from the President of the Asso enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
| our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 





ciation and the seven Division Presidents This collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 
was the first Session of its kind and it is hope dl PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
that this practice will continue as another means We report quickly at lowest prices. 
of communication within the Association No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
Executive Boanp ConnesrpONvpeENceE Vores 117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom Grant from the °.S Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
7 t ly. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
Fund for the Republic. VOTED, That the Ex- YOu'NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





LIBRARY PLACEMENT EXCHANGE Offers 


24 issues a year and entitlement to describe an 
unlimited number of position opportunities as 


institutional subscribers they open. Listings can appear in any issue and 
will be run twice at no extra cost. Annual sub- 
scription—$12.00 


24 issues a year and entitlement to describe 
the qualifications of all prospective graduates 
library schools a few months before graduation. Listings can 
appear in any issue and will be run twice at 
no extra cost. Annual subscription—$12.00 


24 issues a year and entitlement to list one 
situation wanted description in any two issues. 
Annual subscription—$3.00 (Blind ads accepted 
for an additional service charge of $1.00) 


individual subscribers 


a timely, comprehensive placement publication 
in which all descriptions conform to prescribed 
minimum data standards designed to speed the 
placement process for all. 


the library professton 


You are invited to send one or more listings with your subscription order to: 


LIBRARY PLACEMENT EXCHANGE 


P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, D.C. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodic als current and 
out-of-print Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y 


WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 


you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each 16 oz. bottle 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather 


In use by Rare Book 
great libraries Liquick 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 


ideal for binding magazines 
Departments of many 
Leather, 32 Hawley St 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 
REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION Librarian, 
Long Island village one-half hour from New York 
City College library degrees re 
quired beginning salary $3600, 5 
ments of $120; 38-hour week 


state retirement, civil service 
16. B716 


and school 


annual incre 
sik k leave 


Position open June 


vacation 


Southeast 
MAN ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN to 


Reference, Periodical and Circulation de partments 
in 65,500-volume Teachers College library 
accredited library State 

40-hour week, vacation and sick 
$3600. Open July 


Enclose photo 


supe rv ise 


Graduate of an school 
retirement system 
leave plan. Beginning salary 
Ist or September Ist 


as cle sire d 


and give details of past experience. B 712 
LIBRARIAN to direct small, progressive public 
library in congenial community Varied work 


Imagination, enthusiasm, degree including LS train 
week sick leave 
Write Public Library, Bar 


vacation 


Librarian 


ing 6-hr part-time 

assistants 

tow, Florida 
WANTED 


brary de vree 


He id 


ind experience necessary 


Extension De partment, Li 
Salary be 
gins at $315 per month. Cataloger for general cat 
aloging, some ¢ xperience desired but not necessary 


Salary 


Library degree is necessary dependent 
upon experience New modern, air conditioned 
building Write to: Paul S. Ballance, Director 
Public Library of Winston-Salem, N.( 





Advertising 
ALA members 60¢ 
first of month preceding publication If 


Rates for Classified 


printe d line 


$1.00 per 
Deadline 


voucher forms are require d for billing ple ase 
them at the 
submitted for insertion 


send time advertisements ar 





MARCH, 


1955 


Midwest 
HEAD 


Missouri 


Library in 
and accredited library degrees 
Write full details. Apply 
Jackson County Library 


Librarian Large County 
College 
required, Salary open 


Homer M. Clements, 


Board, Court House Independence, Missouri 

HEAD of Circulation in progressive Midwest 
Public Library. Experience and ability to assume 
responsibility essential 8 circ, assts. Some book 
selection—readers advisory Grade 3 beginning 
salary $4565. 5 day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation, 
sick leave, retirement. B 707 


HEAD of Reference in progressive Midwest Pub 
lic Library 
sibility and deve lop service 


ability to assume respon 


Book selection in Ret 


Expe rience 


field. Grade 3 beginning salary—$4565. 5 day 
410 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation, sick leave, retirement 
B 708 

r'WO Junior Children’s Librarian and one Inter 


bran he Ss 
Minimum 
without 


Librarian needed for work in 
Salary range $290-$330. 

bachelor’s in L.S 
undergraduate bachelor’s 
Reply to Wm. B 
1301 Olive St., 


mediate 
and extension 
for master’s or 5 year 
experience $260 for 
in L.S. without 
Wood, St. Louis 
St. Louis 3, Mo 
CATALOGER for medium-sized public library 
Beginning salary $3780 
1 weeks vacation, retirement plan 


‘ xpe rience 
Public Library 


Library cle uree re quire d 


10 hour week 


Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, Illinois 

HELP: Growing by leaps and bounds, Out 
grown our library—modern new one’s a-building 
Ne ‘ d ‘ hildre ns librarian at once and cataloge t 


Stunner | weeks vaca 


Congenial staff 
tion Location 30 
from Chicago Loop in attractive suburb. Librarian 
Public Library Hlinois 
HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN—YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARIAN Library Salary 


$3720-$4620, beginning salary based on ex 


for late 


good fringe benefits minutes 


Glenview Glenview 


degree required 
range 
Apply—Indianapolis Public Library, In 
dianapolis 1 Ind 

REMODELED central building and expanding 


pe rience 


branch service require larger professional staff 
Assistant with science background for Science and 
Industry Division; General Assistant to work in 


various public departments of central library and 


substitute in branches; Children’s Librarians for 


fast growing branch and Book Trailer Salary 
scale $3600 to $4860. Most liberal vacation and 
other allowances. Outstanding in-service training 
program Apply to James Foutts, Publie Li 
brary of Youngstown and Mahoning County 
Youngstown 3, Ohio F 
CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN ASSISTAN'I 
Library school graduate Maintain reserve book 
collection, exhibit program classroom library in 
struction, general circulation, Cire, Dept sli 


brarians, 6 clerks 37% hr. wk., no evening or 


weekend work, faculty rank, liberal vacation, sick 
leave retirement Begin at $3660 or $3760 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY, CHI 
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CAGO UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION, Navy 


Pier, Chic ago Il IHlinois 


LIBRARIAN WANTED 


Unusual opportunity for experienced librarian 
under 40, to help direct staff of 
editorial 


nan or woman 
researc h 


CHILD 


reference and 
ENCYCLOPEDIA and 


10 librarians in 
lor THE 
CRAF! 


WORLD BOOK 
Important qualifications include ambition 
talent for working with people 

Attractive 
Science 


offers many employee benefits including group hos 


ibility to organize 
desire to assume responsibility salary 


Position requires a Library degree and 


pitalization and life insurance, and a 37%-hour 


five-day week. Send a résumé of your education 
experience ind salary 
Miss Mancurnrre GIkZENTANNER 
FIELD ENTERPRISES, IN¢ 
Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 


( hic iVvo 54 Ilinois 


requireme¢ nts to 


Southwest 
WANTED 


vacation, sk k 


le “uve 


Librarian, BLS degree, paid 
Salary $3400-$3600, Per 
sonal interview desired Hobbs Public 
Hobbs New Mexico 

PEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: Southwestern 
& Western States Salaries $3300-$3600 bachelors 
and no experience more for masters and experi 
S.W TEACHERS’ 

Albuquerque Sta 


Library, 


ence Kree registration 
AGENCY, 1303 Central NE 
tion A, New Mexico 


Pacific Northwest 


MAN 


“ (uisitions work 


hac kground of 


budgeting and per 


with good experi nee m 
cataloging 
assistant Or as 
university library 

Salary will be 
demonstrated 


living 


sonnel management needed ads 


sociate librarian in northern 
Row ky 
‘ ‘pe rictiwe 
ibility On month 
conditions B 656 
WESTERN Rocky Mountain 


ested in Librarian with 


Mountain area based on 


library training and 


vacation, excellent 


university inter 


Loan initiative, imagina 


ability Responsible position Good 


work 


tion and 
conditions 10 hour 


B 663 


salary climate and 


week, one month vacation 

CHILDREN'S Exceptional oppor 
Regional library coordinating city. Book 
Library de 
Sick leave 


masinium 


Librarian 
tunity 
mobile, branch children’s services 
Experience preferred 
$120 


may he 


uree re quired 


retirement innual increments 
$4200. Personal interview 
winter Mrs. Helen Gilbert 


y akima W ash 


uwranged mid 
Yakima Valley Re 


gional Library 


Far West 
CHILDREN’S Librarian: Degree required En 


thusiasm and desire to develop children’s programs 
also required. Beginning salary $3744 or $3936 
depending upon educ ation and experience Ap 
plication and description of position will be mailed 
on request Long Beach Public Library, Long 
Beach 2, Calif 
WANTED 
preferred In 
California community 


hr. week B 715 


Librarian. Training and experience 
growing Sonoma County 


Salary $300 per mo 10 


small 


POSITIONS WANTED 
M.A. in L.S 


librarian summer position in college or 

public library Available June Ist. B 709 
JUNIOR College Librarian wants summer posi 

14 years experience in University and Public 
B 699 

School 

with 

position for 


YOUNG woman Junior college 


desires 


tion 
Libraries 
HIGH 
Woman 
Ww ishes 
B 702 
WOMAN 


university 


Librarian, B.S. and B.S. in L.S 
library experience 
1955 Age 1s 


teaching and 


summer of 


and M.S 


20 years college and special 


A.B.L.S desires college or 
position 
administration 
cataloging and reference. B 703 


MAN 36, B.A M.S.L.S. in 
work in Christian Ed 


library experience in acquisitions 


June, graduate 
Ten years’ experience in 
circulation, and_ periodi 


cluding order, reference 


administrative or reference 
in college or seminary B 710 

MAN, 38, B.A., B.S.L.S., 2 
in college and special libraries, desires position as 
head small college or public library or reference 
pre fe rably 


cals Desire position 


years’ experience 


work in large college or public library 
in Midwest B 711 

SCHOOL librarian 
grees, teac hing experience, 
lege or public library for Summer 1955 
until September | 
B 713 


librarian 


M.A., B.S.L.S. de 
desires position in col 
Available 


Further informa 


wotnan, 


from June | 
tion upon reque st 

SCHOOL 
in L,S., 


for summer 


woman, B.A., B.S 
desires position in college or public library 
1955. College and high school library 
Free to go a Available 
about June 27. B 705 
WOMAN, A.B., M.L.S 
summer 


Available 


young 


experience distance 
6 years school libraries, 
story-telling or general 
15-Se pt l South 


desires position 


work only 
B 714 
MAN, 34 


ing expe rence 


ten years library-teach 
library 

position on college, university level. B 692 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, 34, BS in LS 

desires position librarian 
elementary school, public or private Preferably 
Washington, D.C., but any Middle or 
state Available Fall 


MED, MSLS 


desires science 


teac hing 
4 years 


public library experi nce 


near 
Atlantic 
B 717 


in of 
South 


1955 


considers d 
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74 Wide Range of Styling aud Price 
Oue Superior Zuality 


- 
EASY TO OPERATE 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
WASHABLE : 
i 
| | 


RIGID FRONT AD AK > 
The REGAL offers beauty and secur- 
ity. Thick, clear vinyl. A binder of 
distinction. 


aoe ee 
| 
| 


FLEXIBLE FRONT—RIGID BACK 
The CHALLENGER'’S translucent front 
cover gives full visibility. Designed for 
vertical racks. 


FLEXIBLE FRONT AND BACK 

The PENNY PINCHER is economi- 
cal, durable, smart. Translucent. A 
quality binder at low cost. 


ALL ELECTRONICALLY BONDED. NO ADHE 
SIVES USED. FUNGUS RESISTANT. NON 
INFLAMMABLE. MODERN 
Write for further information 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
MIA EDO COL Os ALU UO} 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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POSTMASTER: PLEASE SEND NOTICE OF 
JNDELIVERABLE COPIES ON FORM 3579 TO 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 E. HURON ST CHICAGO ff, ILL 


hard on orev Lele i 


Pa 


LONG BEFORE CHRIS COLUMBUS made October 12 
famous, North American Indians were 
hooking halibut with that crude gadget 
labeled (A). Later, our Pacific Northwest 
Indians improved it (not, however, from the 
halibut’s viewpoint) by curving it (B) 
Which led to today’s efficient, machine-made 
halibut hook (C 


THIS IS HARD ON HALIBUT but it helps make things 
easy on the people who read the article on 
“Fishery” in World Book Encyclopedia. These 
pages are lively, interesting, informative, 
largely because the man most responsible for 
them is a four-way expert: (1) he owns a 
Pacific Coast purse seining vessel, (2) he’s an 
expert on fishing of all kind 3) he’s no 
amateur as a writer, and (4) he does excellent 
pen-and-ink drawings. All of which 
contributed to World Book's story of “Fishery.” 


Accurate, informative, colorful: no wonder 
more people buy World Book than any 


other encyclopedia 


WORLD BOOK enc 


Field f ery es, In Educa 
lerchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Hlinois 


ycl 


nal Di 


opedia 


ion 


ous child development plea 
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